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|T IS of paramount importance that we of America should appreciate our great forest resources. 


, | It is the duty of every citizen, loyal to home and nation, to recognize the forests as a 
kA heritage to be honored and perpetuated as well as used and enjoyed in this generation. 


(Xs) | 





Yet, as we review the progress of forestry for 1928, we find more than a stern duty that has been 
handed down to us. The whole effort is humanized as never before by patriotism, personal loyalty, 
cheerful activity and boundless generosity. 


This happy and liberal acknowledgment of the need of forestry reflects the spirit with which The 
American Forestry Association was founded more than fifty years ago, and by which it has spread 
a love of the forests throughout the nation. It is the spirit that is changing the old creed, “What 
can the forests do for me?”’ into the new creed, “What can I do for the forests?” 


Passage in 1928 of the McNary-Woodruff bill, sponsored by the Association, for forest land acquisi- 
tion, and of the McNary-McSweeney bill, making possible greater forest research, are tributes to 
the sincerity and activity of the members of the Association. The launching of the Association’s 
Southern Forestry Educational Project in Florida, Georgia and Mississippi, which is spreading the ‘ 
doctrine of forest fire prevention and forest appreciation to thousands of people, chiefly school chil- 
dren, is recognized as one of the most outstanding undertakings ever attempted in popular forestry 
education. It was made possible by the spontaneous and generous support of our individual members. 


As we turn the page of 1928, let us not be unmindful of the fact that from this spirit has sprung our 
growth and the outward spread of our activities. Every member can well point with pride to the 
results of his faith in the principles and policies of his Association. Our record of accomplishment 
during the year just closed bespeaks co-operation of which your president is genuinely proud as he 
sends the greeting of — 


“Happy New Year!” 




















“The great bird fell, striking the sandspit with a crash” 


u-Ya- 


ert 


The Tale of a Canadian Goose and a Sanctuary 


By Freprick L. Cor 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 








T WAS blind instinct that did it. Her wings 
I were like lead but still on she went, the strong 

pinions beating the air with a faint whistling 
5 @ || sound. But the beat was not the customary 
(Ra) rhythmic motion. She was tired—so tired. . . . 
Only one thing in all the world can drive any 

















living thing, be it bird, beast or man, as the big 

Canada goose was driven and that is fear. 
Early that morning she and her mate had picked up from 
a slough in the great rice marshes of the Santee where they 
had passed the night and after circling once to gain eleva- 


tion the pair continued north on their annual pilgrimage 
to the Canadian muskegs of Saskatchewan where their nest 
would be made in that great breeding place of migratory 
fowl. Scarcely had they got under way when to their at- 
tentive ears came the honk-honk of a gander from below. 
If it had been the call of a goose, the big gander would have 
paid little or no attention; he had his mate and of all birds 
But the call 
was so insistent that he hovered irresolutely. There was 
something about it that he could not understand. With a 
short turn he planed down toward where he saw the other 


the grey Canada goose is the most constant. 
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out on a small sand spit close to a clump of wild rice. 

Strangely enough the bird on the ground did not rise 
though he spread his wings and sent out his hoarse call at the 
sight of his kind above. ‘Then when the gander was only 
a few rods over the swamp with wings set to light, his keen 
eyes suddenly detected something suspicious in the clump of 
feathery wild rice. With a shrill honk of warning he en- 
deavored to rise but it takes time for a thirteen pound bird 
to get up speed notwithstanding powerful wings. 

A blinding crash and the big gander checked in his flight. 
A frantic effort to veer away, the wide pinions beating 
wildly. Another crash and the outstretched wings 
ceased their motion, set for an instant and then collapsed. 
The great bird fell, striking the sand spit with a crash that 
so frightened the captive decoy that it all but tore loose. Its 
terrified honks no longer had the unconscious Judas-like ap- 
peal that had lured the other to its death. But its calls were 
punctuated by several more shots fired in rapid succession 
as the man emptied his remaining shells at the gander’s mate. 
He was too far off to kill yet the big shot struck with force 
enough to so stun her that she dropped heavily into the 
swamp. There she lay, honking wildly, and beating the 
water into a smother of foam. 

One thing alone saved her; the fact that the morass just 
beyond the sand beach was too deep to allow of crossing. 
All the hunter could do was to cram shells into his gun, 
rush for his duck boat concealed near by and pole it through 
the thick wild rice toward where the second bird had 


But before he could reach her she had partially re- 
As she winged 


fallen. 
covered from the shock and had picked up. 
heavily off, the futile charge he sent after her only hastened 
her flight. He watched her for a while until she disap- 
peared and then turned back to where the big gander lay 
stretched out at full spread close to the still terrified decoy. 

All day the goose flew on, never stopping for food or rest. 
She followed the great highway of migratory birds; straight 
up the coast to Chesapeake Bay, then south to Long Island 
crossing high above Shennecock Bay, not stopping there as 
usual, but continuing on over the Sound. And then instead 
of the usual route up the Connecticut River she took the 
more direct line over New Haven, past towering Mt. Carmel, 
there turning to the North and West straight for the 
Laurentian highlands. 

But there is a limit to strength; even the gray Canada 
goose cannot keep on indefinitely. She had been flying 
steadily for nearly twelve hours and had covered close to 
seven hundred miles without a stop. Now with the sun 
just above the horizon she commenced to falter. Her flight 
no longer had the whistling speed ; more and more frequently 
the wings would lose a beat. But still fear drove her on. At 
length just as darkness was falling the gleam of a sheet of 
Perhaps she saw it or perhaps she 
Too spent to continue further 


water became visible. 
would have dropped anyway. 
she swung on over it, kept on a ways and then pitched down 
heavily into a little pond surrounded by swamps. There she 
lay, utterly exhausted, wings outstretched, breathing in great 
gasps, an easy prey for any carnivorous animal. 


As it chanced the goose had landed in a pond known 
locally as Cranberry, a part of The Litchfield and Morris 
Bird and Game Sanctuary in upper Connecticut. Here she 
was at least safe from her human enemies. But those of the 
wild respect no man-made laws; theirs is the age-old law of 
claw and fang. The following morning, the goose started 
to continue her flight. But upon attempting to rise she found 
that the strain of the long flight following the numbing effect 
of the shot which had apparently struck the wing bone 
had rendered her left wing practically powerless. After 
several attempts she settled down to make the best of things, 
the first requisite being a location for her nest. That was 
A goose does not decide this all- 
It must be 


a matter of great care. 
important matter without due consideration. 
close to the water though above any possible flood; well 
screened, of course, yet not in such thick brush as to impede 
a hurried entrance or exit in case of emergency. For days 
the goose searched, rejecting place after place. At last one 
was found which seemed to answer all requirements. 

Close in to the mouth of the sluggish brook which drained 
the pond was a large muskrat house. It was unoccupied 
and had been since late winter when a poacher had broken 
a hole through the thick wall and placed his sets inside in 
defiance not only of Sanctuary rules but ordinary trapping 
laws which forbid the setting of traps inside a “rat house.” 
In the space of a few days he had taken out seven of the 
tribe of Musquash. But the sudden spring break-up pre- 
vented him from getting out his traps which still remained 
in the house. Thus it was that the goose found the muskrat 
house empty, no other rats having taken possession. So the 
goose set to work building her nest. At the end of a week 
it was practically completed. The huge saucer-like structure 
was strongly constructed of large twigs beneath while the 
inside was soft as silk and the deep depression allowed plenty 
of room to hatch out the precious eggs in both comfort and 
safety; its location afforded a vantage point from which 
she could watch in all directions. Even if not in the far 
reaching muskegs of Saskatchewan, the goose was satisfied. 

It was not until after her third and last egg was laid that 
she had her first sight of the man she was to see so many 
times and who entered into her life in a never-to-be-forgotten 
manner. ‘The weather had been rainy and cold, a raw wind 
with a hint of snow was sweeping down across the pond, 
causing the anxious goose to sit close over her eggs to avoid 
any possibility of chill. Suddenly her long neck went up 
and her keen eyes peered back into the swamp. She herself 
had heard no suspicious noise but from some mallards nest- 
ing near by a disturbance had arisen not loud or terrified, 
but still enough to warn that something out of the ordinary 
was happening. The goose was all attention. Soon an 
ominous crashing was heard and a moment later the high 
cranberry bushes parted and a man appeared. 

As a snake draws back so did the high raised head on the 
long neck disappear bchind the rampart of the nest. Tall 
and strongly built, the man moved lightly, leaping from 
bog to bog and steadying himself by an occasional touch on 
tamarack or black spruce trunk. The goose crouched yet 
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lower. All her old fear came surging back with the memory 
of another man and her mate crumpling up in mid-air. She 
all but started up, injured wing notwithstanding. Only the 
protective mother instinct restrained her. These precious 
eggs she must guard at all hazards. 

This was the goose’s first sight of the man she was to see 
many times in the next few weeks. Though of course she 


could not know it, he was her best protector as he was of 


all the birds and animals in the Sanctuary, for he was the 


game keeper who spread food for them in winter and early 
spring and kept down vermin, hawks, owls, blacksnakes, 
mink and other killers. The inhabitants of the wild soon 
come to know their friends. 
the less certain. So it was that the goose gradually lost much 
of her fear of the Intelligent beyond all other 
feathered folk she saw that the mallards ceased to pay 
scarcely any attention to him, except eagerly to consume food 


which he threw to them. 


It takes time but it is none 


man. 


Whether the gander takes his turn sitting on the 
eggs is a much mooted question. But whether he does 
or not matters little as our goose had to attend to 
it herself. And as it chanced to be an exceptionally 
cold, wet spring she could find little time away 
from the nest lest the eggs become chilled. Con- 
sequently her food was scanty and poor. More- 
over the fact of the long continued rains pre- 
vented her from dusting, that one sure remedy 
for ticks. As she grew weaker her quests for 
food became harder and harder. It was upon one 
of these trips that the first loss occurred. 

While the crippled pinion had not yet entirely 
healed yet the goose could fly almost 
as well as ever for a short distance. 

So it was that as she winged back 

over the pond and neared her nest 

she saw something dark and snake- +. 
like dart over its edge and disappear. 
Frantic with fear, she swung down 
to discover an egg with a hole neatly 
bitten in one end and the contents 
sucked out by a hungry mink. Only 
her opportune arrival had saved the 
Well she knew the 
habits of the mink; once it had tasted eggs, it would never 
rest until it had the last one of them. She must spend little 
time away from the nest in the future. Later she frequently 
saw the round black head with its ferocious expression of 
malignancy swim close up to the rat house but even its cold 
courage knew too much to dare the bone crushing smash of a 
goose’s wing backed by the javelin-like drive of its sharp beak 
to attempt an open attack. So away it swam, biding its time. 

For days the goose scarcely left her nest but at last, driven 
by hunger, she winged away, returning shortly only to find 
that in her absence the nest had again been rifled and but 
one egg remained. She sensed a different enemy this time; 
there was none of the tell-tale musky odor of the mink. 
Furthermore the egg had been broken and the shell scattered 


remaining eggs. 



















ae eg Though held fast 


Ly one foot, the smashing 

LD fhe i> power of the goose’s free 
‘itovat, wings again and again sent the 
tag big turtle tumbling back as it 


tried to clamber up 


about the nest. Also one side of the nest, 
strong as it was, had been smashed down 
as though something heavy had passed 
The goose was mystified, for it 

was beyond her knowledge 
But whatever 


over it. 


“ or instinct. 
it was she resolved not to 
leave again until the one re- 
maining egg hatched. 

sudden late spring storm, 


That 
and the water rose so rapidly in the main river a scant 
half mile away into which the slow flowing brook emptied 


night it rained, a 


that a strange phenomenon occurred. The brook re- 
versed its flow and the flood backed up into the pond. By 
daylight the water had risen until it lapped the rat house be- 
low the base of the nest. Frantic with fear, the goose at- 
tempted to repair the bottom layer. In doing so she stepped 
through the hole in the house and, as chance would have it, 
into a trap left by the poacher. For a few moments, she 
struggled wildly with all the terror of a creature of the wild. 
Her hoarse honks resounded through the rain soaked swamp 
and woods, the powerful wings beating frantically. But the 
trap had clamped firmly on the ankle bone and held fast. 
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For a few minutes the goose continued to struggle; then, 
realizing the uselessness of it, she desisted. Half sitting on 
the sloping side of the ‘rat house, one leg in the grip of 
the trap while the other clutched the thick edge of the hole, 
she settled herself to await the next drama in the turbulent 
life of the wild. Above 
steady drip of rain-soaked tamarack and spruce, there 


And it was not long in coming. 


the 
suddenly issued a sound which caused the ever-vigilant goose 
to raise her head. It was but a faint swish as of something 
swimming. Even as she stretched her neck to look over the 
nest it changed to a loud crashing as though a heavy body 
were forcing itself through the flag and cattails surrounding 
Then she saw it—a vision horrible enough at 
than 


the house. 
any time, but in her helpless position nothing 
It is 


less 
terrifying; a thirty-pound snapping turtle. said that 
of all creatures the snapping turtle alone does not 
Once it sets out on a course death alone 


know the 


meaning of fear. 
can change it. 
Brave as was the goose yet her heart sank at the sight of 
the huge tanklike creature smashing its way through the 
sedge straight for her. It is small wonder that she frenziedly 
tried to free her imprisoned foot, wings splashing madly, and 
her hoarse honks so loud that they carried to a camper at the 
distant lake. But as implacable as fate, the turtle came on. 
Despite the hopelessness of it, the goose gave battle as fear- 
lessly as any warrior of old. For a while it looked as 
though the bird might succeed in repelling the boarder as 
was so slippery that it 
impeded the grim oncoming of the snapper. Held fast by 
one foot, nevertheless, the smashing power of the goose’s 


free wings again and again sent the big turtle tumbling back 


the steep slope of the “rat house” 


as it tried to clamber up. But the struggle was too uneven 
to last. At length one hind foot caught in a crevice and up 
surged the armored body, its great beak snapping like a 
trap and loose feathers torn from her wings sticking out from 
it in a grotesque manner. It would be only a matter of 
seconds when it would close on a wing bone or the supple 
neck, 

Suddenly the tall figure of a man swung in sight. Fight- 
ing desperately as she was, the goose hardly gave him a 
thought while the one-track mind of the turtle never even 
noticed his approach. ‘Taking in the situation at a glance 
the man did not hesitate; up rose one arm, something steely 
blue gleamed in the gray light, steadied and a sharp report 
For a moment there was no sign of movement 


Then very slowly the turtle’s big 


crashed out. 
from any of the three. 
feathers still gripped in 


head withdrew into its shell, a few 


the vice-like jaws. Over tilted the body and into the water 
with a splash. The soft-nosed bullet from the revolver had 
ranged down through the neck and into the soft inner body, 
Utterly weary as was the goose, she 


killing it instantly. 
She thrashed 


seemed suddenly galvanized into new life. 
about wildly, squawking piteously the while, trying with 
all her power to free herself. But all in vain. 

Almost at his first glance the game keeper had realized her 
plight. But how to free her without injury was another mat- 
ter. Then the memory of how as a boy he had watched his 
grandmother pluck live geese came to him: When a stock- 
ing was slipped over their heads even the most truculent hiss- 
ing gander would quiet down immediately and remain so 
That was what he’d do. Taking off 
It was only 


until it was removed. 
his hunting coat he threw it over the goose. 
a matter of seconds to follow down the leg to the trap, 
press in on the springs and release the imprisoned limb. 
Assuring himself that the bone was not broken, he removed 
the coat and stepped back. 

For some time the goose remained in the same position, too 
tired to move. Probably the leg was so numb from the grip 
of the trap that she never knew it had been released. A 


tentative movement and she realized her freedom. Then 
the man witnessed something that he never forgot. Without 


a moment’s delay she scrambled awkwardly over the rim of 
There she commenced to look for 
‘talking’ in low 


the now ruined nest. 
her last remaining egg, all else forgotten, * 
hen-like cluckings entirely different from her usual dis- 
cordant honking. But it was nowhere to be seen, either 
broken in the furious struggle or fallen into the water. A 
short search convinced the goose of its loss. Turning toward 
the men she uttered a low cluck—so plaintive that he fairly 
Suddenly she stopped, head turned to one 
From high 


felt her sorrow. 
side as though listening. 
above came the clear call of geese. 

As the harrow formation swept over she stood up, wings 
So near were they 


The man listened, too. 


outstretched and gave a shrill answer. 
that the gamekeeper could plainly see the heads turn down- 
wards. Again she called and at their reply suddenly took 
wing, sweeping out over the pond and then rising steeply 
after them. 

Standing there in the rain-soaked swamp in the gray light 
of dawn with the tamaracks and spruce rising out of the 
mist like sentinels the man raised his arms in the Indian 
gesture of farewell, at the same time uttering the phrase with 
which every Indian story teller of the Iroquois ends his tale: 
Na-ho.” (It is well. I have finished.) 


“Yu-ya-neri. 











N most states the lumberman has been condemned when 
he destroyed his forests. 


because he is attempting to preserve his forests and keep 


them perma- 
nently pro- 
ductive. Here 
is a forest 
paradox which 
I asked a citi- 
zen of the 
state fO0 ex- 
plain. 

“So far as 
recognition of 
forests as a 
state asset is 
concerned,” he 
replied, ‘“‘Ar- 
kansas is suf- 
fering from 
hill - billyism. 
Now the hill- 
billy is the 
man who lives 
back in the 
sticks, as we 
sometimes call 
the timber sec- 
tions. As a 
rule he owns 
a few acres of 
land, a mule, 
a couple of 
shaggy hounds 
and a few 
head of stock 
which he 
grazes in the 
open _ timber. 
His idea of 
the millennium 
seems to. be 
the day when 
all the mil- 
lions of acres 
of forest land 
surrounding 
him will have 


been con- 


verted into prosperous farms. 
forest as an incumbrance on the face of the earth. He does 
not know that in Arkansas, as in other forest regions, farming 
does not pay except on the most fertile of soils and under the 


Arkansas’ Forest Paradox 


By FRANKLIN W. REED 


most favorable economic conditions. 


In Arkansas he is condemned 





Arkansas’ rich hardwood forest—this pictures natural conditions of forest 


growth, where fire has not entered to retard and destroy. The volume of this 
stand is approximately fifteen thousand feet an acre—a growth which can be 
duplicated on any good hardwood site if properly protected and unburned 


He, therefore, looks upon the 


The fact that within his 
own state, thousands of acres even better than those still in 
forests, have been cleared and cultivated and their owners 


forced to 
abandon them 
because they 
could not 
make a living 
apparently 
fails to impress 
him or teach 
him a_ lesson. 
Any sugges- 
tion or effort 
to perpetuate 
the forests he 
views with sus- 
picion and as 
a scheme of 
the lumber- 
man to block 
the agricul- 
tural develop- 
ment of the 
region. 

“His 
have been 
seized upon by 
certain politi- 
cians and their 
constituents to 
build political 
fences, with the 
result that the 
inflamed oppo- 
sition de- 
veloped has 
strong 


views 


been 
enough to de- 
feat any ef- 
forts of con- 
structive for- 


estry  legis- 
lation. In- 
deed it has 


reacted unhap- 
pily upon the 
political for- 
tunes of some 


of the members of the state legislature who have had the 
vision and courage to sponsor state measures looking to the 
protection and restoration of Arkansas’ vast forest resources. 
These constructive efforts have even been characterized as 





ill-concealed attempts on 
the part of the lumberman 
and large land owners to 
their 


escape payment of 


taxes. The members of 
the legislature who 
had the courage to support 
these measures have been 
pictured as the paid _ hire- 
lings of capitalists. The 
threat has even been made 
that the timberland owner 


have 


should be penalized with a 
heavy tax in order to force 
him to expedite cutting the 
remainder of his timber to 
make room for the farmer.” 

That the legislative body 
of a state, otherwise pro- 
gressive, should be circum- 
vented in the preservation 
and development of one of 
its most important natural 
resources by such provincial 
ignorance and suspicion is 
perhaps the strangest part 
of this paradox. Arkansas 
maintains departments and 
commissions to aid and 


foster her other basic industries—her agriculture, her mines, 
her manufactures and her fish and game. 
expanding her network of excellent state highways and in 
other lines of public progress, excepting that of forestry, she 
ranks with the best of her sister states. 

Arkansas has never yet officially recognized the importance 


of her forest re- 
sources in rela- 
tion to her in- 
dustrial and eco- 
nomic well-be- 
ing. Of all the 
timber states 
of the Union 
she is the only 
remaining one 
which has no 
state forest de- 
partment to aid 
her forest own- 
ers in prevent- 
ing forest fires 
educate 
the people in 
improved _ tim- 


or to 


ber growing 
practices. Her 
state policy is 
one of mining 
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Young shortleaf pines, illustrating how Arkansas pine 
lands, if protected from fire, would grow annually a 
crop worth from six to eight million dollars 


She is rapidly 





These shortleaf pines at fifty-one years old will soon be ready for cutting. 
The stand is fully stocked and the trees are from 80 to go feet high 


the forests in that she re- 
quires her forest owners to 
pay not only an annual 
land tax but also a sever- 
ance tax on every stick of 
timber which they cut. 
From this latter tax, the 
state derives an annual in- 
come of well over $100,- 
000 but instead of using 
this income to perpetuate 
the resource which yields 
it, she is, figuratively speak- 
ing, killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg. For- 
est owners who are attempt- 
ing to protect their forests 
from fire and to make their 
forest operations a perma- 
nent industry receive no 
help or encouragement from 
the state. And rendering 
no state aid toward forest 
protection, Arkansas loses 
all claim to Federal aid in 
fire protection under the 
Clarke-McNary Act. 
When one contemplates 
the extent of Arkansas’ for- 


est resources, of her forest industries, and of the wealth 
which they represent, the far-reaching effect of the state’s 
do-nothing-but-mine forest policy is driven home. 
years Arkansas’ forests have been producing each year one 
billion and a half feet of lumber—one billion feet of pine 
and five hundred million feet of hardwoods. 


For many 


In addition 
they have fur- 
nished an un- 
counted amount 
of high 
veneer logs, of 
tight cooperage 
stock, and of 
railroad ties. 
Of recent years 
the pulp and 
paper industry, 
attracted by the 
abundance of 
rapidly growing 
pine, has made 
a start within 
the state. One 
plant alone 
turns out every 
day 150 tons of 
kraft paper, 
made of pine 
wood which it 


value 
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buys from the surrounding farmers and small timberland 
owners. 

The lumber industry itself, including cooperage stock and 
veneer manufacture, employs 27,201 workers of all classes, 
with an annual pay roll of $25,477,434, according to the 
United States Census figures for 1925. The subsidiary wood- 
using industries such as independent planing mills, box, furni- 
ture and coffin manufacturers, give employment to 4,520 


additional people with a corresponding pay-roll of over 


lumber industry of Arkansas also pays the railroads an an- 
nual freight bill of $1,703,897 for the transportation of its 
products to the point of consumption and this .means addi- 
tional employment of the railroad workers. °° - 

The forest industries of the state, today, rank well toward 
the top in the volume and value of their products and in the 
number of people to whom they give steady and remunera- 
tive employment. They can be expanded tq two and even 
three times their present proportions and maintained at that 





Arkansas, a great natural forest state, should aid her forest owners in placing their forest operations on a permanent 
g 


basis and not continue to kill the geese which lay the golden eggs. 


Legislation is needed to protect and increase this 


heritage of wood. These are mature shortleaf pines, in an even-aged stand averaging one hundred and ten feet high 


$4,000,000. The lumber industry, in addition to its payroll, 
expended in 1925, $32,807,144 for materials produced by 
other industries, such as fuel, electric current, logging, mill 
and shop supplies and equipment, as well as for the purchase 
of stumpage. ‘These industries in turn are thus enabled to 
give employment to thousands of additional workers. 

It is a commonly accepted fact that in all industry, 
out of every dollar received by the sale of the manufactured 
product, seventy cents is expended in wages for its manu- 
facture and distribution. The value at the mill of the annual 
production in Arkansas. of lumber and allied products is 
computed to be $73,357,576, which means a total payroll 
of over $51,350,000 and the support and comfort of more 
than 50,000 citizens and home owners in the state. The 


scale of production for all time if the forest lands of the 
state are adequately protected from fire and their owners 
are given support and encouragement from the public in 
the introduction of improved methods of timber cutting and 
of restocking their lands with new growth. 

Next to Oregon, Arkansas has the largest acreage of pro- 
ductive forest land of any state in the Union—21,500,000 
acres, of which less than 1,000,000 acres, in the rougher, 
mountainous sections, are included in the National Forests. 
The remaining 20,500,000 acres are private property. Nine 
million acres, lying mostly -west of the Mississippi bottoms 
and south of the Arkansas river, comprise some of the most 
rapidly growing pine lands of the whole United States. A 
prominent forester of the state has computed that these lob- 

(Continuing on page 36) 








over the 


WILIGHT, diffused 


made all outdoors an unsolvable 


great white forest, 
mystery. The fac- 
ing horizon of snow and spruce, the pall of fathom- 
less fog overhead, the cold, brisk air changed Christmas Eve 
to a time that seemed ghostly and haunted. 

An early moonlight deposited a faint dust upon the snow- 
drifts above Thoms Pond, so that the cabin there had the 
same drab nebulosity of a ship in a drifting fog. A man 
was leaning against the wall of the cabin. His hands rested 
upon the frosted logs and he seemed to be measuring the 
distance from the snow-dimmed trail to the point where the 
ice dropped off to the pond. 

Although his lips did not appear to move, a rough whisper 
escaped them. “Git a wiggle on, Red; I’m hearin’ things.” 

From somewhere inside the cabin came a chuckle, almost 
inaudible, as Red paused in his task of slashing the mattress 
on the single bunk. The soft clucks were not brought about 
by the complaints of his companion on the cold outside, but 
by the discovery in the mattress of a soiled package, awk- 
wardly tied in a faded newspaper. With nervous fingers 
he tore into the wrapping and examined the contents. Then 
laughing mirthlessly, he moved, with remarkable agility, 
towards the door. Outside he chuckled again, and why 
not ?—he had just invested ten minutes of his time and re- 
tired with $1,800 in worn bills, the life savings of old 
Dad Conway. Not even the most observant wanderer, pick- 





The Lost 
hristrnas 


Carol 
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ing his way through the lighter drifts under the spruce, could 
have seen the outline of Red and his companion as they dis- 
solved into the fog and closing shadows of night. Nor, 
for that matter, could one have seen the figure of a solitary 
stranger, who, protected by the same patch of fog, and by a 
snow-laden thicket of young spruce, had witnessed this 
strange bit of drama at the snowbound cabin. 

A queer little smile twisted the lips of the stranger as he 
made his way out of the thicket and stood gazing curiously 
at the cabin. So here was where Dad Conway lived? Dad, 
the renegade of Thoms Pond—the weathered old hermit of 
a thousand sinister stories that found their way even into the 
quaint streets of Boston. So this was a madman’s lair of 
iniquity, where plots against society and the government were 
hatched with cunning and executed with reckless abandon— 
that is, if one were to accept the stories that drifted out of 
the White Mountains. 

Numerous and disastrous forest fires on the federal forest 
reserve adjoining the recluse’s little domain had been laid 
to him; it was common gossip that he killed game whenever 
he pleased and wherever he pleased, with little regard for the 
laws of man or nature; there were those who accused him of 
dynamiting the Hillport Dam; and more than one govern- 
ment official openly attributed to him the burning of Thoms 
But to prove these accusations was 


The old hermit 


Creek ranger station. 


another question. It had never been done. 
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consistently maintained a defiant silence whenever crimes 
were laid to him, a silence that demanded proof—proof 
that was never conclusive enough to penetrate the door of 
his cabin. Once a ranger had entered—without the proper 
formalities—and found himself face to face with the busi- 
ness end of a rifle barrel. 

All of these things the stranger knew as he smiled grimly 
at the bleak cabin on this Christmas Eve. But, too, he knew 
that the cabin at that moment was unoccupied. From his 
position in the spruce thicket he had witnessed the old hermit 
trudge away on his snowshoes. From the same position he 
had watched two dark forms, blotted in the diffused twilight, 
make their way up to the cabin and force entrance. Then 
he had seen them leave, muttering incoherently in the fog. 


Inside the cabin the stranger kicked the logs in the rough 








“In the drab nebulosity 
the wall of the cabin” 





fireplace into a soft flame, and looked about him. The 
single room gave the odd impression of a mixture of a 
recluse’s hovel and an artist’s studio. Antlers and skins 
lined the walls, with the exception of that portion above the 
fireplace, which was strung with guns and knives, weapons 
That the hand of an artist had placed 
In the center of 


of the outdoorsman. 
them there was apparent to the intruder. 
the room was a long table of white pine, hand carved, and 
As the 
stranger’s eyes wandered beyond the chair they rested upon 
a disheveled single bunk. The sight of the violated mattress 


an antique of a chair reposed invitingly by it. 


instantly offered a solution to the visit of the formless blots 
that had forced into the cabin under the protection of the 
fog, and it required but a moment to form conclusions. 

So! There were other birds of prey hovering over the 


forest. The stranger felt a surging wave of sympathy for 


aman was leaning against 


Perhaps there was more to these stories that 
drifted into Boston than appeared in the prelude. Quickly 
he adjusted the mattress on the bunk and placed the blankets 


the old man. 


over it. ‘The uncertain consequences should the hermit 
suddenly return and find him there, standing before the 
violated mattress, were not to his liking. 

Content with this arrangement he moved to the far 
corner of the room which lay cloaked in semi-darkness. 
Something there had caught his attention, and awakened that 
in him which ordinarily slumbered. It was a scarlet thread 
in a bit of dull old tapestry thrown carelessly on a table. 
He removed it almost tenderly, so great was the fascination, 


but before he could examine it his hand began to tremble 
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so violently that he bit his lip in an attempt to suppress it. 
Under the tapestry a violin the color of old Burgundy lay 
revealed. 

Instantly the stranger was oblivious to the cold atmosphere 
in which he stood; the faint flickering of the flames as they 
arose and fell in fretful action went unnoticed. The weird 
shadows that danced across the room were absorbed by the 
blackness of the chilled corners. 

A Stradivarius! Wrapped recklessly in a bit of dull old 
tapestry, in the snowbound mountain hovel of an outcast. 
The stranger’s senses revolted at the astonishing revelation. 
What manner of man was this who had brought the wrath 
of society upon his head, and who sought the solitudes of the 
deep, snowbound forest with the king of all fiddles? 

He thrummed the strings with his thumb. He struck up 
a soft melody but did not finish it; then a bit of a dance; 
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minors; sketches, with something of a tragic note running 
through them. Then the music died and the uninvited 
fiddler stood as a stone image, the Stradivarius nestling 
lovingly under his chin. A happy smile slowly broke over 
his features and the bow was brought down in a gentle arch. 
Notes of a Christmas hymn floated magically into the dark 
corners, so low that they were lost before other notes reached 
them. Christmas! Why not? Why should he not fill the 
silent forests with Christmas melodies until even the furred 
creatures buried beneath the snow were instilled with the 
spirit? Was this not Christmas Eve? 

Then he played, the rich, sonorous tones of the Strad 
vibrating through the cabin—pouring out into the white 
stillness of the snow-laden spruce. He ran through all of the 
Christmas hymns and carols he could recall, repeated some, 
and then brought his bow down in a flourishing sweep. 

As the last note faded away the stranger stood motionless— 
a bit startled. An added note, irregular breathing, behind 
him, like the unsteady pants of a wounded deer, took pos- 
session of him, and brought back the realization that he was 
violating the home of one he did not know—a recluse who 
menaced, perhaps, his own life. He stepped back a pace and 
was about to turn when an aged, but astonishingly refined 
voice came out of the darkness. 

“A Merry Christmas, sir. 
Heifetz.” 

Blundering fool! Why had he allowed the feel of a 
Stradivarius to rob him completely of his wits? What 
in him had succumbed to a pathetic hunger for music, so 
raptly that the play had been taken from his hands. 
Loneliness, yes; months of separation from that which his 
being demanded. Red-faced and confused he turned to face 
the possessor of a voice that might have belonged to a Boston 


You have the touch of a 


studio. 
“I hope you don’t mind,” he stammered in apology. “The 





snow—your warming fire—the Stradivarius 

No idol’s graven face was ever less indicative than the 
hermit’s. Standing in the dark shadows, bundled in a ragged 
cloak, still holding a rifle under his arm he presented a 
picture that froze the blood in the stranger’s veins. 

“You are welcome,” he interrupted, without visible move- 
ment. “Play again—softly—the ‘Dance of the Reindeers.’ ” 

And the stranger played, as he had never played before, 
overcoming his bewilderment. Then he broke into for- 
gotten melodies; chords; nothing ever began, nothing ever 
finished. When he lifted his bow and looked up into the 
bearded face of the old man, he found there, for the first 
time, a flash of interest. 

“You are Mr. Conway?” he asked, his confusion gone. 

The bearded one relaxed, and a faint smile played around 


his mouth. “Need you ask that? You play remarkably 


well. Who is your teacher?” 
The ranger had placed the violin gently on the long table 
and now stood facing the hermit. 
The recluse looked up in surprise. 
Ah, he is a master.” 


“Paulinski, of Boston.” 
“A pupil of Ivan? 


Bewilderment appeared upon the ranger’s features. “You 
know him, Ivan Paulinski?” 

The hermit drew up beside the antique chair and dropped 
into it, still grasping the barrel of his rifle. ‘Ah, yes; pupil 
and teacher—I the teacher.” 

A look of incredulity crept into the stranger’s eyes. 
Paulinski, the master, a pupil of old Dad Conway, the out- 
lawed recluse! It seemed ridiculous! But the Stradivarius! 
The instrument of the masters! 

He began rather slowly: ‘I have not introduced myself.” 
The hermit’s face became again a graven image. “I am- 
McNamee, the new forest ranger at Thoms Pond.” 

If he had expected any show of emotion he was keenly 
disappointed. “I am well aware of your identity, Mr. 
McNamee,” said the hermit teacher of Paulinski, “but I 
did not know you were a pupil of the great Ivan. What 
brings you here tonight?” 

Suddenly the ranger remembered the rather uneasy posi- 
tion he occupied, made doubly so by the untimely looting of 
the hermit’s cabin. Then he recalled his own mission and 
was abashed at his failure to carry it out instead of fiddling 
away the precious moments. 

The voice of the old man broke his train of thought. “Is 
it so hard to answer?” he was asking. ‘Then allow me to 
answer it for you. Your supervisor ordered you to search 
my cabin for evidence of an unlawful kill—there was shoot- 
ing on the upper divide yesterday, you know.” 

The ranger’s face went white. What the old man said 
was true, only he had not made the search. He had fiddled 
away his opportunity. There had indeed been shooting on 
the divide; furthermore there had been a killing. Crimson 
stains on the snow had revealed to him very plainly that one, 
possibly two, deer had been brought down out of season. 

He gathered himself together. He was on defense now. 
“What you say is true, only I did not make the search. 
But, sir, if you are innocent I will accept your word for it.” 

A light twinkle crept into the old man’s eye. “That is 


interesting. Is it that you are unfamiliar with the things 


,’ 


they say about me? They are ridiculous.’ 

“But,” the ranger insisted, “there must be a reason for the 
things they say about you—some of the things.” 

Old Dad Conway laid his rifle against the hand-carved 
table. ‘‘Yes, that is probably true. There are two reasons— 
Ivan Paulinski, the master, and Christmas.” 

Paulinski? Christmas? Was the man mad? What had 
they to do with the deeds attributed to him. It was almost 
sacrilegious. 

The hermit read his thoughts, and continued in a lowered 
tone. “People have never understood, nor could they. But 
you, a pupil of the great Ivan, with the soul of an artist and 
the touch of a Heifetz, should know.” 

He paused to gaze searchingly into the fire. 
know why you are a ranger, but I am entitled to a con- 


“T do not 


(Continuing on page 46) 
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dise is men- 
tioned only as 
a place of trees 
seems to bear 
out the idea 
that much of 
the land then 
as noW was in 
a semi-desert 
condition, for 
extensive cut- 
ting of trees in 
Canaan by the 
Egyptians for 
their 
operations had 


mining 


been going on 
for a century 
Ref- 
erences in the 


Old Testa- 


ment are nu- 


or more. 


merous to par- 
ticular regions 
as the forests of 
North Sharon, 
Bashan, Gil- 


ead, Hermon, 


B IEGIN NING amidst trees, the Biblical narrative of the 
Old Testament moves for two thousand years through 

A%| the groves and forests of Palestine. What proportion 
of the Holy Land was forested during this period we can- 
not know with any degree of certainty. 





Il. The Oaks of Palestine 


The fact that Para- 
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In the heart of the Promised Land lies Hebron, the oldest city in Palestine. 


Here Abraham 


came with his little Arab tribe, pitching his tents by the Oaks of Moreh 


13 


and Lebanon, and to particular trees, or groves of trees. On 
the bare tableland of Judea have been found the whitened 
roots of trees gigantic in size. 

When the patriarch Abraham received the divine com- 
mand to leave idolatrous Babylon in Ur of the Chaldees, the 


land of rich 
fertility and 
cultivation, of 
thick forests of 
palm trees, of 
tamarisks and 
of acacia trees 
and pomegran- 
ates and ripe 
grain, he gath- 
ered his Arab 
tribe together 
and went. 
After a brief 
sojourn at Da- 
mascus, he 
came into the 
Promised 
Land and built 
an altar to the 
Lord on the 
plainof Moreh 
under an oak 
tree: and here 
begins the con- 
troversy that 
has raged 
loudly and 
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Absalom’s long locks caught and held him in the boughs of a giant 

oak tree in the Forest of Ephraim, where the oaks were said 

to be so thick that they devoured more people than the sword 
of Absalom the day he made war against his father 


vociferously about the question: Was it an oak or was it a 
terebinth? But, since the Revised Version of the Bible car- 
ries the word 
“oak”’ instead of 
“terebinth” in 
these disputed 
places, the quar- 
rel has rather 
quieted down, 
even though the 
original Hebrew 
is elah, meaning 
terebinth, in con- 
tradistinction to 
elon, the He- 
brew for the 
oak tree. 

To say that 
Abraham chose 
a terebinth in- 
stead of an oak 
tree under which 
to build to his 
God an altar 
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seems most unlikely. The terebinth, or turpentine tree, is 
deciduous, straggling and naked, with a thin shade cast 
by the feathery leaves. Moreover, no terebinth was known 
to grow in that place, and, on the plain of Moreh, or 
Hamath, more oak trees grew than there was terebinths in 
all Syria or Palestine, and groves of the same stretched for 
thirty. miles over Mount Carmel, and south past Cesarea 
Palestina, with extensive forests at the north of Tabor, and 
in Lebanon and Hermon. If, as is stated, no oak trees were 
known in Babylonia, the great oaks of Palestine, of which 
there were nine varieties, with their branches of such size 
and length and their dense foliage, must have seemed to 
Abraham a manifestation of the Divine Presence. 

Under an evergreen oak, of the oaks of Mamre, the 
Amorite, Abraham, returning from Egypt, built another 
altar near Hebron on the broad plain of Schechem in the 
center of the Promised Land (Genesis 13:18). The tree, 
Quercus coccifera, another Abraham’s Oak, was declared to 
be standing when Dr. William M. Thomson, missionary to 
Palestine, made the pilgrimage to that spot,around 1850. Yet, 
Cunnyngham Geikie in his ‘Hours with the Bible” tells us 
that ‘‘a tree three miles north of Hebron is still claimed to be 
Abraham’s Oak, but though it has had its name given it 
for 300 years, it is in reality quite modern compared with 
even a late antiquity. A similar one two miles north of 
Hebron was honored in the Fourth century as Abraham’s 
Oak and it is hard to say where the true site was.’ An 
evergreen oak at that place is recorded to have been burned 
no longer ago than the Seventeenth century, which was 
asserted to be as old as the world, and Abraham was seen 
to entertain angels beneath it. 

Many interesting events of Biblical history transpired 
under or near oak trees. The Hebrew race is compared to 

the terebinth tree and to the oak tree, specifically men- 
tioning the two trees (Isaiah 6:13). The teil tree of the 


E. M. Newman, Publishers Photo Service 


Mizah, in the Mountains of Judea, from whose bare tablelands have been taken roots of ancient trees 
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1611 Version is here given as the terebinth, which it prob- 
ably was, although the teil tree is also the name of the linden, 
or lime. 

Rebekah’s nurse, Deborah, was buried at Luz, that is, 
Bethel, in the land of Canaan, and the place was called 
Allonbacuth, the oak of weeping (Genesis 35:8), said by 
some to have been Abraham’s Oak, by others that it was a 
prickly oak, Quercus ilex. 

At Bethel, also, was found sitting under an oak, a man 
of God, a prophet (1 Kings 13:14), and, when Jacob arose 
to go to Bethel there to make an altar to God, he first took 
the idols of ‘his family, “the strange gods which were in 
their hand, and all their earrings which were in their ears; 
and Jacob hid them under the oak which was by Shechem”’ 
(Genesis 35:4). Many years after Abraham had built his 
altar at Shechem, Joshua took a great stone, and set it up 
there under the oak, presumably the same tree, that was 
by the sanctuary of the Lord (24:26). 

Gideon brought food out under an oak tree to an angel 
whom he found there, and who commanded Gideon to 
throw down the altar of Baal that his father had and to 
cut down the (oak) grove that was by it, or Asherah, 





originally Astoreth, after the moon goddess of Babylon, : — ore apg re 
an asherah being a tree trunk with the branches lopped Although there hes been much controversy as to the exact lo- 
off (Judges 6). cation of Abraham’s Oak, under which the Angels visited the 
The Oaks of Bashan (Q. coccifera, Q. aegilops, and Q. patriarch, this tree, on the Plains of Shechem, near Hebron, 
lusitanica), before the war, still stretched greenly on the is the one generally accepted by Biblical students and historians 
mountain sides from Gilead to Hermon, where they stood 
and heard the wild cattle bellowing at their feet (Zechariah years ago, when Abraham told Lot they must separate and 
11:2). gave him the choice of land he wished to occupy (Genesis 14). 
On the edge of the Wilderness of Paran was El-Paran, Feeding places for the flocks were for the most part in 


the oak of Paran, and there went Chedorlaormer, the Elamite, oak forests, those east of Lebanon, ranging from Baalbeck 
with his host during the battle of the kings of Sodom and _ to the region of the cedars. Probably the largest oak forest 
Gomorrah and other kings. This was that time, some 2000 in Palestine was that which extended northward to the 
other side of the 
region of Sha- 
ghur, and south 
to Sharon. In 
winter the shep- 
herd who tended 
his flocks was 
hard put to find 
sufficient herb- 
age for them, 
and he was ac- 
customed to cut 
the _ branches 
from trees and 
even to fell the 
trees to give his 
sheep enough 
green leaves for 
their subsistence 
until spring. 
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(Continued on 


The rose-covered Plain of Sharon as it appears today. Yet, probably the greatest oak forest in Palestine at ’ 60) 
age 


one time extended from Sharon to the region of Shaghur 
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The picturesque reindeer, around which the traditions of Christmas cluster, and which is 
contributing greatly to the welfare of the Eskimos in Alaska 
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Alaska’s Reindeer-Caribou 


Experiments in Crossbreeding Promise a New and Rugged Animal Yet to Be Named 


By W. B. BELL, United States Biological Survey 





FE OR most of us the picturesque reindeer is invested with 
ie an amount of romance and tradition which our dis- 
position seldom allows to cling to anything. The 
majesty of their great antlers, the traditions of Christ- 
mas which cluster about them, and the medium 
of poetry and legend through which come 
most of our ideas on the subject, 
have been chief factors in pro- 
ducing this result. We are 
wont to think of the rein- 
deer not only as a pati- 











ent beast of service to 
the fur-clad people 
of the land of the 
midnight sun, but 
as a noble friend 
to all the world. 

By the same 
process of reckon- 
ing have we come to 
know the caribou, the 
really native American 
reindeer. From fiction 
and recitals we have come 
to lionize this rugged and fleet 
American big game animal as a 
very Ishmaelite in its adventurous and 
wandering habits. We picture great 
herds like nomadic and restless spirits, 
constantly migrating to new haunts; 
we see unbroken natures rejecting 
mankind and his civilization; we see 
an animal equally as nimble as the deer and as powerful 
and as capable a swimmer as the moose. 

Thus, our impressions of both the reindeer and the cari- 
bou are taken from such sources that they could scarcely be 
otherwise than somewhat idealized, but for decidedly dif- 












The Alaskan reindeer, imported from Sibe- 

ria, is being crossed with the larger, untamed 

caribou in an effort to add strength and 
ruggedness to the strain 


ferent reasons. In the reindeer we see pictured the perfect 
animal, responding ideally to the moods of mankind, portray- 
ing all the glory that tradition and sentiment have heaped 
It has brought unbounded joy into the hearts of 
children, and it is for this reason, undoubtedly, 
that it has the sentimental devotion of hu- 
manity. The caribou, however, 
has little or none of this senti- 
mental appeal, but draws 
from most everyone ad- 
miration of its nomadic 
nature, its indomi- 
table courage and its 
disdain for domes- 
tication. It is a 
creature of strik- 
ing nonchalance 
and swift action, 
two characteristics 
human nature the 
world over respects. 
So, accustomed as we 
are to idealize, we have 
classified the reindeer as 
typifying an atmosphere of 
peace and noble service, and the 
caribou because of its wild and ad- 
venturous disposition, without making 
practical observations and practical 
conclusions. We jump at extremes, 
without a doubt, and it is safe to say 
that most of us have never considered 
seriously the fact that a few peaceful traits of the reindeer 
might be worn very becomingly by the caribou and that an 
infusion of the wild characteristics of the caribou would 


upon it. 


—Lomen Brothers 


improve the reindeer. 
But these idealized impressions of the world, mirrored 
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from romance and tradition, do not reflect altogether the 
true situation. Experts, after watching the reindeer adapt 
themselves to the food and climatic conditions of the north- 
ern Territory, and become adopted by the natives, drew 
very practical conclusions and began to dream very practical 
dreams. Romance and tradition did not confuse their vision. 
The reindeer may have been the 
subject of prose and poetry for 
Christmas Eve to every child in 
the nation, but to the experts 
they were blood, flesh and bone, 
and a very important economic 
and social factor in Alaska, the 
value of which could well be 
weighed in terms of life and 
death. 
of ten animals was imported 


from Siberia in 1891 by Shel- 


For since the first herd 















of the dream was for a more rugged and vigorous animal 
that should be better able to shift for itself during the long, 
hard winters, and combat to a greater degree the dreaded 
diseases. The second point was a matter of breeding. The 
experts had visions of larger, stronger and more active rein- 
deer males, and more attentive and better mothers among 
the does. The third point of 
the dream was purely economic. 
The body of the average rein- 
deer when dressed for the meat 
market weighs approximately 
150 pounds, and the experts 
were quick to see possibilities of 
benefits from an 
animal of greater weight. 

The experts’ dream was of 


commercial 


cross-breeding the reindeer and 
caribou, thereby obtaining fav- 


—Lomen Brothers 


Though the reindeer is an expert swimmer, the caribou is larger and more rugged and often migrates across swift rivers 

This picture shows reindeer being herded across a small lake, and it is believed that through cross- 

breeding with the caribou they will be better able to withstand this and other strenuous hardships of the Alaskan range. 
Above, is a drawing by O. J. Murie, of the caribou in his native haunts 


and broad lakes. 


don Jackson, who was working among the Eskimos for the 
United States Bureau of Education, to provide a means of 
livelihood for the natives as well as food and clothing, the 
Territory has made remarkable strides toward a new pros- 
perity and social betterment. 

The experts’ dream was three-pointed. The original rein- 
deer herd of ten animals had increased enormously and do- 
mestication had not only created a problem of winter feed 
but had subjected the animals to certain diseases, as is com- 
mon in the modern live-stock industry. Thus the first point 


orable characteristics of ruggedness in the caribou and from 
the reindeer the disposition to be domesticated. It was rea- 
soned that such a strain would solve many of the prob- 
lems confronting those endeavoring to establish this new in- 
dustry for Alaska. 

Before we go further into this extraordinary development, 
however, it would be well to look back and recount the 
growth of the industry following the first importation of 
reindeer from Siberia in 1891. In the first place, reindeer 
grazing is an industry of the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions, 
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and for many years has been a considerable economic factor 
in northern Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia and Siberia. 
It was with this knowledge that Sheldon Jackson brought 
the original, or “mother,” herd to Teller, on Seward Penin- 
At that time 
something of a catastrophe was imminent in the Territory. 
The Eskimos had for years de- 
their 


sula, Alaska, more than thirty-six years ago. 


pended entirely upon 
hunting resources for food and 
clothing, as a matter of fact, 
for their claim on life, and 
Mr. Jackson found these re- 
sources rapidly diminishing 
with the natural consequence 
The 
climate and vegetation of a 
of Alaska were 
those of 


of starvation and chaos. 


part 
similar to 


large 
closely 
regions occupied by 
















In Alaska there are two general types of reindeer—a long, 
rangy, big-framed animal and a short, stocky one. The rangy 
type has finer, longer, more symmetrically branched and 


harder horns, while the shorter type has stockier, broader 


horns, wide at the base and often irregularly branched at the 
tips. 


In the northern Territory the reindeer have also been 
successfully fed grain and hay 
with other cultivated crops, 
and lichens are found not to 
be essential to their mainte- 
nance, although the chief sus- 
tenance of the herds in winter. 
Grazing tends toward perma- 
nent ranches with natural 
boundaries, and under a fixed 
allotment system open herding 

has been found practicable. 
The ownership of the herds 
is divided between 


—Lomen Brothers 


Imported from Siberia more than thirty-six years ago, the reindeer has been a patient beast of service to the people of 
Alaska, in addition to being a source of food and clothing. Crossed with the caribou, experts believe their value will be 
increased because of greater size and ruggedness. Above, a reindeer fawn. Experiments conducted by the United States 
Biological Survey show that fawns resulting from cross-breeding weigh about five pounds more than reindeer fawns. 


reindeer in the Old World countries, so the importation of 
the reindeer appeared feasible. 

A year following the release on Seward Peninsula of the 
“mother” herd of ten reindeer, 171 more were brought to 
Alaska, and these, with others introduced from Siberia dur- 
ing subsequent years up to 1902, brought the total importa- 
tions to 1,280. ‘Today, while an accurate count has not been 
made, it is estimated that between 500,000 and 600,000 
reindeer are in Alaska. In addition to this, many thousands 
have been killed for food and clothing. 


white Americans, Lapps and Eskimos, the natives claiming 
more than half of the animals. There is much variation in 
ownership among the natives, the herds ranging from a few 
head to thousands. Up to within a few years ago, the indus- 
try had been largely a native enterprise and the Eskimos 
were taught herding and given ownership in reindeer through 
a system of progressive apprenticeship under instruction of 
the Lapps, brought to the country for the purpose. Many 
of the Lapps remained and today own thousands of reindeer. 
The white Americans, however, were excluded from own- 
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ership until recently when it has become apparent that they 
are needed to assure the desired economic development of 
the country. 

In the early stages of the reindeer industry in Alaska 
the animals were used only to a limited extent as beasts of 
burden, for packing in summer and drawing sleds in winter. 
They were also used as a source of meat for food and skins 
for clothing and sleeping bags. 

Along about 1920 the industry had reached such propor- 
tions that many difficulties developed under the crude 
methods of handling and herding employed by the original 
Lapp herders, and the United States Biological Survey 
established a reindeer experiment station at Unalakleet, on 
the shore of the Bering Sea, and began a close study of the 
parasites and diseases of reindeer and of methods of combat- 
ing them. A study was also undertaken of grazing con- 
ditions, forage plants and herd management. From this 
first survey there developed a study of the biological back- 
ground for the industry which brought the experts into con- 
tact with the native caribou, an animal closely related to the 
original progenitors of the reindeer. 

The caribou had long been one of the most important nat- 
ural assets and attractive wild life features of Alaska. The 
remarkable migrations of the great herds between their sum- 
mer and winter feeding grounds have been justly celebrated 
features of the natural history of this great northern region. 
These animals rank high among the big game resources, vastly 
superior to the reindeer as introduced from Siberia and bred 
in Alaska. The males of woodland caribou are larger and 
stronger than the reindeer males, and the does have been 
found to be superior mothers. They are accustomed to 
shift for themselves, to subsist where the domesticated rein- 
deer would probably perish. Too, a caribou dressed for the 
market would weigh close to 300 pounds, almost double the 
weight of the average reindeer. In view of these observations 
and the close relationship between the reindeer and the 
caribou, the experts began their dream of improving the 
original reindeer stock by cross-breeding. 

There is one thing in the layman’s idealized impressions 
of the caribou that rings true, their untamed disposition and 
their disdain for mankind and his civilization. Add to this 
their vigorous nature and power of muscle and we have real 
respect for the task that confronted the experts in capturing 
enough of the wary males for their experiment. In the fall 
of 1924 ten woodland caribou were taken at Kokrines on 
the upper Yukon River, after months of effort. The fol- 
lowing spring they were transported by barge down the 
Yukon and shipped by power boats to Nunivak Island and 
liberated among a herd of reindeer. 

Few of the men who participated in the capture of the 
unruly caribou males and their subsequent journey down 
the Yukon, will ever be in want of a dramatic and ad- 
There never was a prisoner with 


venturous tale to relate. 
human intelligence and emotions more resentful of capture 
and confinement than were those ten powerful caribou. 
Nor did their resentment abate with longer association with 


man; they were as far from domestication at the end of the 
journey as they were when first captured. 

After this first trying experience in capturing male caribou, 
the Biological Survey men turned to more ingenious methods. 
At Harding Lake they had observed great herds of caribou 
entering the water, as they are naturally expert and power- 
ful swimmers, often migrating across broad and swift rivers 
and lakes. The Government workers, with the aid of a 
motor boat, succeeded in roping some exceptionally fine 
young specimens. 

When released on Nunivak Island, the first caribou bulls, 
because of their greater size and aggressiveness displaced to 
a great degree the reindeer bulls, and during the succeeding 
years the fawns produced exhibited features indicating clearly 
their origin from cross-breeding between caribou bulls and 
reindeer does. “These features included a marked tendency 
toward a Roman nose, larger and coarser ears, more pro- 
nounced hump at the shoulders, a much larger body, longer 
feet and tail, and other general features resembling the 
caribou. 

Experiments conducted at Fairbanks, Alaska, at the rein- 
deer experiment station, show that fawns resulting from 
cross-breeding weigh about five pounds more than reindeer 
fawns, and that larger physical structure promises a marked 
improvement in size and conformation of the adult animal. 

So it appears as though the experts’ dream will be realized, 
and that in years to come a new form of animal will roam 
the land of ice and snow. Nor is it a dream far-fetched 
to see an animal of greater intelligence than either the caribou 
or reindeer, one having the instincts and favorable character- 
istics of both. Also we see an animal of rugged constitution, 
well equipped to take care of itself and with a certain in- 
clination to do so; we see an animal of peaceful tendencies, 
pliable enough for reasonable domestication, yet with enough 
strain of the untamed to make it capable of shifting largely 
for itself. 

This does not in any sense mean that we of the world will 
be deprived of our romance and tradition, our idealized im- 
pression. The reindeer will always be the subject of legend 
and poetry on Christmas Eve, and undoubtedly an important 
factor in the development of our great northern possession. 
The nomadic caribou will for years to come roam unmolested 
in the shadows of the midnight sun, and their protection as 
a wild life factor is just as important as is the preservation 
of the reindeer as an economic factor in this northern land. 

But in the meantime there will develop in Alaska a great 
industry. There will be better management of the range and 
facilities for utilizing the product. This infusion of new 
blood by cross-breeding has unlimited possibilities for Alaska’s 
prosperity and social development. There will be delicious 
meat for the table and a permanent supply of skins for 
various uses. There will be milk for the Eskimo babies, robes 
and garments to be made up by the native women and profit- 
able employment for the men. And last, but not least, 
Alaska will retain its picturesque wild life and its colorful 


tradition. 
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Courtesy the Vermont Commission of Forestry 


Jay Peak, in the Green Mountains of Vermont, the only Eastern State traversed from end to end by a mountain range 


[Z\INE of the most de- 

vastating floods in the 
history of the country 
valleys of Vermont in the 
fall of 1927. Besides the 
tragedy of human lives lost 
and the enormous destruc- 
tion of property, the deluge 





wrought great damage to valuable farm lands through the 
process of erosion and deposition of sand, gravel and stones. 
But the damage to the land unquestionably would have been 
vastly greater than was the case, had it not been for the 








Hugh Hammond Bennett, of the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, is one of the outstand- 
ing authorities on soils and erosion in this country. He 
has made many scientific and practical studies from below 
the Equator to the frozen Arctic Circle. — Editor 








powerful soil-conserving 
effect of the forests that cover 
so much of the uplands of 
the State. 

This conclusion is based 
upon a survey made by the 
writer and others during the 
past year, of the damage done 


in the valleys of the Winooski, Lamoille, Barton, Passumpsic, 
Missisquoi, White, Ottauquechee, Williams, Connecticut 
Rivers and various tributary streams. ‘These investigations 
showed that numerous fine meadows of the alluvial plains 





Photograph by E. Van Alstine 


Vermont Hills and valleys near Cavendish, Vermont. But for the highly 
protective covering of trees and shrubs, which serve to anchor the soil, the 
story of Vermont’s flood damage would have been vastly more tragic 
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The first stages of flood disaster. Above, overgrazed 

pasture land with resulting erosion. Unprotected by an 

absorptive layer of vegetation, these hills offer little re- 

sistance to excess rainfall. Below, a mud flow, the 

usual result when the top layer of soil becomes filled with 

These areas can be brought under control by 
planting Scotch or white pine 


water. 


suffered tremendously be*h by deposition of sand, gravel 
and boulders, and by erosion of the stream banks and flood 
plains. Greatest damage resulted from the laying down of 
deep blankets of coarse sand and gravel, which physicallly 
resembled layers of shot, ranging in depth from a few inches 
to as much as six feet. 

Roaring Branch, for example, a small stream in the north- 
ern part of the State, rose to such demoniacal fury as to 
move stones weighing a ton or more for distances up to a 
quarter of a mile, and depositing them on what the day 
before was magnificent meadow land. At one place where 
this little stream debauched from the uplands onto a broad 
flood plain, the channel was cut fifteen feet below the former 
bed. 
some of which weighed ten or fifteen tons. 
Numerous farms were 


This cutting was through a mass of glacial boulders 
The huge rocks 
were jammed about like pebbles. 
examined where from a fourth to all of the arable land was 
ruined by overwash of loose sand and gravel, and much or 


most of that not covered in this way received shallow de- 


posits sufficient to kill meadow grasses. When warm weather 
came, following the flood, the valleys instead of bursting 
into their usual spring glories of bright green carpets of 
grass, had the dismal appearance of having received a down- 
pour of volcanic ash. 

Altogether probably 10,000 acres of good meadow land 
were temporarily or permanently ruined by the flood, and 
from five to ten thousand additional acres were damaged 
to some extent. To those accustomed to thinking in terms 
of land areas, over the less hilly and mountainous parts of the 
nation, fifteen or twenty thousand acres does not seem much. 
In Vermont, however, such an area is of vast importance, 
since it represents the very best type of soil in a common- 
wealth whose extent of arable land is none too large. To the 
individual farmer the loss of even a half-dozen acres of river 
meadow borders on a catastrophe. 

In addition to the damaged stream bottoms, a considerable 
area of upland suffered from slides and erosion, chiefly on 
overgrazed slopes of the valleys. Bare patches of sand and 
gravel dot the landscape in many places. 
this kind increased greatly in number and size during and 


Scarred areas of 





With water-holding vegetation gone, excess water turns 
streams into raging torrents, which overflow their banks 
and leave devastation as pictured here. Above, a 
huge gap cut out by overflow. Below, meadow land 
covered with erosional debris of sand and gravel 
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following the flood. Usually little or no effort is made to 
check this kind of wastage and the scars too often are per- 
mitted to spread until pastures and fields become seriously 
injured or ruined. ‘These ugly wasting upland areas can 
readily be brought under control by restricting grazing and 
setting to Scotch or white pine. On the Caledonia State 
Forest, near Lyndonville, blowing sand that had reached the 
stage of advancing dunes was brought under as complete 
control with Scotch pine as if a roof had been nailed over 
the bared area. Here the exposed loose soil was so unstable 
that at first the planted seedlings were unable to gain a sub- 
stantial footing because of the drifting of the sand. The 
seedlings were literally blown out of the ground. Wind- 
breaks of shrubbery and board fences failed to ameliorate 
the situation. Then beach grass was brought up from Cape 
Cod and set in the loose yellow sand which was to its liking. 
The bunches grew apace, and under their protection, newly 
planted pine seedlings took hold and grew into forests that 
have given absolute protection to the land. This has re- 
sulted in saving adjoining areas of grass and crop land from 
the smothering effect of advancing dunes. 

The shallower and finer of the flood deposits can be 
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With ie dismal appearance of having received a down- 
pour of volcanic ash, these meadow lands permanently 
tuined for crop use and grazing by an overwash of sand 
and gravel, may be partially reclaimed by planting 
trees. Both top and roots help prevent the sand from 
drifting and establish in time a protecting cover 








Above, Scotch pine planted in deep sand deposited by the 
flood of 1927 near Middlesex, Vermont, to prevent 
the sand from drifting. Below, Vermont hills once 
exposed from overgrazing, and planted to Scotch pine, 
are now thoroughly anchored against wind and water 


brought quickly into productive conditions by planting to 
humus-supplying crops in order to make the soil firm. Thus 
the agronomic aspect of the flood devastated areas is not 
hopeless for the greater part of the alluvial soils. The 
situation in the case of the deep blankets of coarse sand, 
gravel, and stones, however, is more distressing. ‘Time will 
ameliorate this condition to some degree. Nevertheless, much 
good land has thus been ruined for crop use, perhaps per- 
manently. ‘These areas can be put to use growing trees. 
That vastly more farm land was not ruined was quite 
obviously due to the large extent of forested areas in the 
highlands, together with the prevailing general use of cleared 
uplands for pasture. But for the highly protective cover- 
ing of trees, shrubs and ferns, the story of land damage 
would have been a vastly different one. Actually, the 
amount of erosion resulting from the flood was remarkably 
small, and restricted largely to the alluvial plains and the 
sloping faces of the valley bench-lands. A very large pro- 
portion of the sands and silts that smothered the meadows 
consists of material removed from the old flood plains by 
bank erosion and by scouring and channeling of the flood 
(Continuing on page 42) 








TE was a frail little fellow, 


FS =| this boy the other children 
KX called “The Preacher,” a 
typical child of the great 
pine woods of the south. Like 
many others, he was viewing for 
the first time in his ten years of 
existence a moving picture. 

One of The American Forestry 
Association’s Southern Forestry 
Educational trucks stood beside the 
little weather-beaten school house, 
nestling under tall pines and 
spreading live-oaks. The motion 
picture operator was using his day- 


The Little Preacher 


By W. C. McCormick 


him standing apart from the others, 
engrossed in one of the pamphlets 
he had secured. When he learned 
through the others that I had taken 
his picture a flush mounted to 
his cheeks, and when I asked his 
name his reply was drowned by 
the cries of “call him Preacher! 
He’s just Preacher!” The chil- 
dren danced around him, laugh- 
ing and shouting, ‘“‘gotcher pitcher 
took, didn’tyer, Preacher?” 

After the show and short lec- 
ture had been given and literature 
distributed, the truck moved on, 








light screen for an open air 
picture, as the school house 
was too small for a regular 
indoor show. Standing in 
the background, studying 
the expressions on the faces 
of the sixty-five children 
watching the picture flash 
through the screen attached 
to the rear opening of the 
truck, I was attracted by 
this boy. He stood motion- 
less in the front row, hands 
folded on his breast, eyes 
centered on the picture un- 
folding before him. It was 
evident that every thought 
conveyed by the film, 
“Trees of Righteousness,” 
registered on his child’s 
mind. 

After the picture had 
been shown the operator be- 
gan distributing forestry 
literature and rulers, and I 
noticed that this little fel- 
low was the first to reach 
for a pamphlet. As one of 
the large posters was being 
tacked on the side of the 


school house he stood in front of the others, deeply absorbed cart. 
in reading the lesson it brought out. Later I photographed 











pean who have followed the progress of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association’s Southern Forestry Educa- 
tional Project in Florida, Georgia and Mississippi have 
undoubtedly wondered just what reaction the motion pictures, 
lectures and literature have had on the children of the rural 
schools after the educational trucks have passed on. And 
indeed it is a question with which everyone should be 
deeply concerned, for it is the only way in which results of 
the campaign can be measured at the present time. 


To answer this question the best informed man on the 
subject, W. C. McCormick, Regional Director of the Project 
in the three States, was asked to prepare an article for 
the readers of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, and he 
has responded with “The Little Preacher,” a true incident, 
interestingly and humanly told. 


While the little Preacher and his companions are but a 
few among more than fifty thousand children who had 
received the fire prevention and forestry lessons the educa- 
tional trucks had carried to them up to December 1, and 
the little weather-beaten schoolhouse nestling under the tall 
pines was but one of nearly four hundred visited, they 
are typical of the great pine woods of the South. It is 
therefore safe to say that a great many “Little Preachers” 
have been left as missionaries in the field after the trucks 
and lecturers have passed on. For each school has received 
either an outdoor or indoor motion picture program or both, 
augmented by lectures and. pamphlets of a simple and 
practical nature.—Editor. 
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following its itinerary. 
Work elsewhere caused me 
to leave the men and truck 
at this point. The follow- 
ing day, however, upon re- 
turning to this county, I 
had occasion to pass this 
It was the 
noon hour. Small groups 
of children were gathered 
together under the trees, 
along the roadside, or in the 
school house door, while 
others sat in the sun along 
the side of the build- 
ing, eating their lunches and 
playing. Almost immedi- 
ately I began searching for 
my friend, ‘““The Preacher.” 
After visiting several groups 
without success, I walked to 
the rear of the building 
where I discovered an old 
two-wheeled cart under a 
large oak, and protruding 
above the side of the cart 
bed I saw several small 
heads. 

Unnoticed, I walked to 
within a few feet of the 


same school. 


Apparently there was a council of some sort on, and I 
quickly recognized the voice of my little friend. 
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The high-pitched voice of 
‘An’ my Pa promised 


“But they can be stopped.” 
“The Preacher’? was very positive. 
me las’ night that he’s goin’ to save his woods, cause trees 
is a crop.” 

“Yeah,” another voice broke in, “my 
Pa said he was shore glad them forestry 
fellers are showin’ them pitchers ‘cause 
maybe people won’t burn so much now 
an’ we can keep fire outen our woods.” 

“You know,” went on the first voice 
again, “trees are a lot more’n jist shade 
an’ wood——”’ 

“Yeah, and listen, Preacher,” cut in 
another, ‘‘didyer know that they make 
silk from trees?” 

“Sure they the first 
voice, ‘an where'd we be fer school books 
without trees? You know las’ night I 
set fer two solid hours—well, till Ma 
made me go to bed—an’ tried to think 
what was not made from trees, an’ I 
couldn’t think of a single thing that 
didn’t run back to the woods somehow 
When that forestry feller said 
made from 


do,” resumed 


or other. 
that most 
trees, he shore didn’t miss it. 


ever'thin’ was 


“That was shore funny where them 
two ol’ fellers fought in the pitcher, 
wasn’t it?” questioned another. 

“Yeah, you know that one young-like feller didn’t want 
his woods burnt an’ that was why he fought that ol’ man. 
An’ if I ketch a feller greenin’ up the woods ’round our 
place I am goin’ to set my Pa on him, an’ you'll see a worse 





The Little Preacher 


fight than that one in the pitcher, ‘cause my Pa’s bound he’s 
goin’ to keep fire outen his woods from now on.” 

“They ain’t no good settin’ out fire nohow,” spoke up 
another. 

“Shore they ain’t,” replied the little 
Preacher. “They ain’t no more good in 
it than burnin’ up some other crop, is 
there? Howdja like to see your corn 
crop burnt every year? You know, jist 
sort of swinged so’s that every stalk 
would be little an’ scrubby? Howdja 
like that? Huh? How much corn do 
you s’pose you'd git? Well, trees is a 
crop, an’ didn’t that forestry feller prove 
to us by them pitchers an’ that other 
thing—whatcha call it?” 

“Chart,” prompted another. 

“Yeah, chart; that’s it. Didn’t he 
show us by that chart that ever’ fire in 
the woods sets the trees back jist a little, 
an’ that fire after fire turns pine trees 
into a scrub timber crop?” 

“Now,. look’t that ol’ cow over 
yonder; ain’t she scrawny? Now, that’s 
‘cause she ain’t got nothin’ to eat ’ceptin 
wire grass, ’cause fire kills out good cow 
feed. Didn’tja hear that forestry feller 
say so yesterday? When I was goin’ 
home last night I looked ’round through the woods to see 
if I could see any of that good cow feed that they showed 
in the pitcher an’ that they said fire killed out, an’ you 
know I couldn’t find nothin’ but plain old wire grass an’ 


If you will read them—what you call ’em ?” 





reeds. 





The Little Preacher, standing in the foreground, was one of the first to reach for a pamphlet after the picture had been shown 
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‘’cause you all know what it said on the 














sides of that truck, doncher ?—growin’ chil- 
dren need growin’ trees.” 

I was around the corner of the little 
weather-beaten schoolhouse nestling under 
the tall pines and spreading live oaks, and 
out of sight when these young southerners 
climbed hurriedly over the side of the old 
two-wheeled cart and scurried back to the 
















Children of a little school in rural Florida 
receiving a forestry lesson in motion pictures. 
The daylight screen is used here 


‘Pamphlets ?” 

“Yeah, pamphlets, that you got yester- 
day they will tell you how burnin’ kills 
off good cow feed.” 

“Yeah, and how ‘bout game an’ fish 
an other things that it kills off an’ hurts?” 
questioned another. “Where are we goin’ 


to get wild turkey, an’ partridges, an’ ’pos- Preparing for the motion picture program. The projector is 


sails Sika tataanin: idles: tila toaaaii Bie tame attached by a heavily insulated cable to a generator inside the truck 


gone ?” 

A bell rang out in front of the school 
house. The voice of the little Preacher 
ceased. The row of heads protruding 
above the side of the cart moved in prepara- 
tion to crawling down. 

“Durn that bell, anyhow,” came from 
one of the group, “jist when we was busy 
studyin’ trees.” 

“We'll hol’ ’nother meetin’ tomorrow 
noon,” came the voice of the little Preacher, 
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Typical school and school children of 

the great pine woods region of the 

South where woods burning has been 
practiced for many years 





class-room. Somehow or other I had no 
desire to be caught eavesdropping. But 
as I drove away I could not help but wonder 
just how many “Little Preachers” we ave 
leaving as forest missionaries in the rural 
districts of Florida, Georgia and Mississippi 
after the men and the educational motion 


Seated at their desks these school children are being shown by 
visual methods the great destructive power of fire in the woods 


picture trucks have passed on. 








Our Need of 
the Outdoors 


By F. J. CLIFFORD’ 


turns to his green-stone to reestablish his eye to color 
values, so do we turn to nature, to the great outdoors, to re- 
vitalize our wearied minds and bodies. 

Springtime appeals to many, as does summer. But when 
the leaves take on their autumnal coloring, when frosty air 
tingles one to renewed vigor, there is an indefinable some- 
thing that no other time of the year suggests. In it we see 
the antlered deer beginning its restless wanderings, we see 
the bear, loaded with warming fat, hustling about for win- 
ter quarters, the muskrat building warm houses, the squirrel 
storing away the seed of pine cones—all of nature’s children 
so busy and happy in their eager preparations for winter. 
And then, when the first snow comes, there is added joy. 

One wintry day I was in the mountains just after the 





We turn to nature for revitalization—to our first snow had fallen. With uncovered head I stepped into 
age-old playground, the lake, the river or the the white drifts, thankful that I had been granted the health 


forest-clad mountain and strength to enjoy them. The snow was like great white 





pages on which nature had written a story—a story of deer 
tracks crossing and recrossing in eager quest; of erratic foot- 

| OME people never see the outdoors. They are prints of the lynx and bobcat in search of prey to satisfy 
much like the man who complained of not see- their eternal hunger; broad signs of snow-shoe rabbits 
ing the forest because the trees obstructed his  scuttling across the lighter drifts in hurried flight—a tragedy 
view. Perhaps this is why so many people written in bloody scroll in the snow where bits of fur told 
grumble and complain when of the uncanny ability of the great horned 
: owl to swoop down and claim its 
hapless victim. Farther along I 
stopped before the broad 
footprints of a mountain 
lion. The tracks were 
but a few minutes old. 
Further search disclosed 
fresher tracks about 
ten feet away where 
his first bound had 
carried him after he 
had winded me. He 
was followed by three 
coyotes, in the same man- 
ner in which coyotes at one 
time followed the buffalo-wolf 
lived, loved and hunted the wild of the plains. It is the sign of a killer. 
things for food and raiment; we have On up the mountain the snow was 
sought out the sustenance that bountiful No hibernation here! A swift canter deeper; but what did that matter? 








old King Winter paints the window 











panes and quiets the murmuring 
brooks with magic sheets of 

ice. To many, winter 
means cold toes, fuel 
bills and much shiver- 
ing around a fire. To 
others it suggests rosy 
cheeks, the swish of 
snow-shoes, skiis, skates, 

or a joyous evening be- 
hind the merry sleigh- 
bells. And why 
shouldn’t it? The great 
outdoors has been a _ vital 
part of humanity. In it we have 


nature hides away in plant and tree life. in the frosty air after a light snou Thick wool socks retained the warmth of 
Lakes, rivers, forests, and mountains brings renewed vigor and love of life my feet and, bulging over the edges of 
have been our playgrounds for centuries. high boots, kept out the snow. Tightly 


They are so much a part of us that we can no more for- woven clothing and gloves insured my comfort against 
get them than we can live without them. As the artist the cold and snow. In the distance a great peak pushed 
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up its crest in crystal grandeur. 1 bent my _ steps  denly held so much for me that I could not resist it, even 
toward it. At timber-line I stopped and sought shelter on had I wanted to. It gave me much of life. 


the south side of a dwarfed spruce, its gnarled, twisted limbs 
warding off the cold that drove out of the north, as noiseless 
as a drifting shadow. How silent it was! Not a whisper 
stirred the air; nothing ruffled the drifts about me. 

Go there—to the silent places of the outdoors—if you 
are out of touch with the Infinite plan. Go 
where, just so you are away from the man- 
made atmosphere. The silent places teach and 
preach in soundless words made doubly effective 
They cleanse and freshen 


any- 


by their muteness. 
the heart and spirit, and one is better for the 
experience. 

A good roof, a cozy house and a warm fire 
are real pleasures for some on a stormy day 
in winter, but 
there is keen de- 
light in donning 
boots and warm 
clothing and 
mushing around 
to see how the 


wild-folk are 
making it, or, 
perhaps, just 
for the enjoy- 


ment of the 
hike. 

I have taught 
my children to 
make the most 
of what they 
have, what life 
may bring them. 
And today, 
nearly grown, 
they eagerly 
await the com- 
ing of the first 
snow and 
w hich invari- 
ably sends them 
madly searching 
for skates and 
snowshoes. I do not know how many pair they have had. 
It seems as though I have sharpened dozens for them. 

How different when I was a boy. My brother and I had 
one pair of skates between us. ‘They were wooden with a 
narrow steel runner. A screw fastened them to the heel of 
our brass-tipped boots, and the forward part was held to 
our foot with a strap. It is physically impossible to for- 
get the first time I put them on. I scooted down the shore 


ice, 


The swish of the skis makes music in 
the winter woods as we climb back up 
the hill for another thrilling flight 


ice where it had fallen a bit and, in trying to stop, spun diz- 
zily around. The swamp land ahead of me and the maple 
tree on the knoll began to tip into the air. 


hit the ice. 
with my skates, and, incidentally, the outdoors. 


Then my head 
Growing older, I became better acquainted 


It sud- 









Later on, while working in a lumber camp in Michigan, 
I set out on an errand in the face of a wet snow driven out 
of the north. The country was strange to me and the sky 
overcast. The forest ahead was dark and gloomy, and my 
mind in much the same condition. I had noticed that the 
snow was clinging to everything, but I was not prepared for 
the surprise that 
awaited me on 
the return jour- 


ney. It was so 
very different 
then. The trees 


were like pearls 
from root to 
branch; not a 
breath of air 
stirred in the 
laden branches. 
I marveled at 
this sudden 
transformation, 
and laughed 
when I remem- 
bered how fear- 
ful I had been 
of getting lost. 


Building a ‘‘snow man’”’ never loses 
its fascination, and the work brings 
singing blood to rosy cheeks 


Nature _ had 
marked directions plainly enough. From this incident 
I caught a bit cf very beneficial philosophy. Look in 


one direction and the way may seem dark, gloomy and 
discouraging. Turn about and look the opposite way 
and it is bright and inspiring. 

Get back to nature if you have a doleful tale to tell 
or feel like hibernating. Any outdoors will do, even 
if it is no more than a back woodlot or a bit of swamp 
land. You will be surprised and delighted with the 
things you will see and learn in so humble a place. 

John Burroughs, the great naturalist, was wont to 
devote hours watching the antics of a spider or chip- 
munk, and was greatly amused and enriched thereby. 

Just east of Dearborn, in Michigan, there is a bit 
of woodland, not the made-over kind, but just a nat- 
ural forest. Four or five deer browse in the undergrowth; a 
sort of waterway winds along the south and west sides. 
Here is where Henry Ford enjoys his small but natural 
portion of the great outdoors, and who knows but what this 
bit of nature, quiet, restful and secluded, has played a big 
part in the mighty success he has made of life. How neces- 
sary are the many parks and forest reserves set aside for us. 
And as civilization increases and becomes more complex and 
competitive, so will the value of these playgrounds increase. 
To them both the rich and poor can go, for the mighty 
forests are always ready to renew, with the touch of our 
primordial birthright, that which makes us the vital, pulsing 


nation we are today. 
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The Girdled Pine Still Lives 


By RosBert MARSHALL 





MONG this country’s arboreal anomalies the Bitter- 
root Valley, in western Montana, boasts one of un- 
Me usual interest. It is a western yellow pine, com- 
pletely girdled in 1893, which still survives after thirty-five 
This freak is located on the east side of the valley, 











years. 
about three miles south 
of Florence. 

The bark of this tree 
was entirely removed 
for a width of eighteen 
inches. It was prob- 
ably peeled by the Sel- 
ish Indians, who were 
in the habit of eating 
the inner bark of the 
western yellow pine to 
counteract the effects 
of their meat diet. Ex- 
cept for a few ax 
marks, the wood was 
not disturbed. 

Seven feet to the 
north of the girdled 
tree, which now meas- 
ures seventeen inches 
in diameter at breast 
height, is another yel- 
low pine, twenty-four 
inches in diameter. The 
latter is about eighty 
feet high and oppresses 
the smaller pine, which 
rises only fifty feet. 
Both trees are approxi- 
mately eighty years old. 
There are no other 
trees closer than 100 
feet. 

In form the girdled 
pine is materially larger 
above the notch than 
below. At one foot 
above the ground it is 
seventeen inches in di- 
ameter; at two feet, 
fourteen inches in di- 
ameter; at three feet, 
where it is girdled, eleven inches in diameter; at four feet it 
is fifteen inches in diameter; at six feet the diameter is 
eighteen inches, and at seven feet, where branches begin to 
swell the diameter, it is seventeen and one-half inches. 

The appearance of the girdled tree is very unhealthy. 
About fifty per cent of the top of the crown is dead, although 








K. D. Swan, courtesy United States Forest Service 
The great old yellow pine in the Bitterroot Valley, which has 
suffered complete girdling and still survives after thirty-five years 
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the lower part seems to be normal. Prior to a severe freeze 
in December, 1924, which resulted in serious defoliation 
among the western yellow pines throughout the northern 
Rocky Mountain region, the tree is reported to have appeared 
perfectly healthy. One interesting characteristic of this barked 
pine is the great length 
of its needles. These 
range from eight to 
nine inches, in contrast 
to five to seven inches 
for the ungirdled speci- 
men. The maximum 
needle length for west- 
ern yellow pine, as given 
by Sudworth, is eleven 
and one-quarter inches. 

Borings made at four 
places show that the 
girdled tree continued 
to grow both above and 
below the groove. Of 
course, its rate of in- 
crement was greatly re- 
tarded. Above the 
notch its growth during 
the thirty-five-year pe- 
riod following the re 
moval of the bark de- 
creased sixty-one per 
cent, as compared with 
the increment for an 
equal period before the 
removal. Below the 
notch this decrease was 
ninety-two per cent. In 
both places the tree 
grew more rapidly on 
the side toward the ad- 
jacent pine than on the 
radius away from it. 
In contrast to this 
marked decrease in di- 
ameter growth in the 
girdled tree, the un- 
girdled one decreased 
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only seventeen per 
cent. 

The actual diameter increment of the girdled tree above 
the girdle, where the diameter is seventeen and one-half inches, 
thirty-five years before girdling was slightly over nine and 
The diameter growth thirty-five years after 
At the girdle, 


one-half inches. 
girdling was three and eight-tenths inches. 
(Continuing on page 41) 











EDITORIAL 


Arkansas’ Forgotten Forests 


ORESTRY in Arkansas, one is to conclude from F. W. 
Reed’s article on page 7 of this issue, is about as 
popular as the theory of evolution. Ranking second 

among the forest states of the Union in point of forest 

acreage, Arkansas is the only state rich in timberlands which 
is still without a forest policy and a forestry department. 

So far as the rank and file of its people are concerned, 
Arkansas’ vast timber wealth seems to be a forgotten re- 

source. 

That such a situation can exist in a state otherwise 
progressive and in which forest industries play so great a 
part in its economic welfare is difficult to understand. 
Within the state there are over twenty-one million acres of 
forest lands, one-half of which are classed as the best pine 
growing lands in the United States. This acreage alone, 
it is estimated, if protected from fire and placed under im- 
proved management, would grow two and a quarter billion 
feet of sawtimber and two and a half million cords of pulp- 
wood every year for all time. Here is a potential annual 
crop with a valuation of between fifteen and twenty million 
dollars annually to be derived from less than half the forest 
acreage within the state. The encouraging of this crop, how- 
ever, does not appeal to Arkansas as a state activity. 

As pointed out by Mr. Reed, the forest industries of the 
state today support a payroll of over fifty million dollars. 
In addition, they feed the railroads of the state to the extent 
of almost two million dollars annually in the form of 
freight on forest products. The buying power of Arkansas’ 
forest industries runs to almost thirty million dollars. This 
is in the form of fuel, electricity, supplies and equipment 
needed in yearly operations. More than fifty thousand 
people of the state receive their livelihood from these indus- 
tries. 

In the face of these facts, one is forced to ask what is the 
matter with Arkansas’ progressive people? What is the 
matter with her statesmen interested in the economic de- 
velopment and welfare of the state as a whole? What is 
the matter with her business men and her railroad execu- 
tives that they are willing to permit a source of perpetual 
wealth to be forgotten and cast adrift? Great as is the 
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present contribution of Arkansas’ forest resources to the 
wealth and prosperity of the state, it could be vastly in- 
creased by a constructive policy of forest protection and 
restoration. It has been estimated that the lands of Arkan- 
sas chiefly valuable for timber growing will, if protected 
from fire and conservatively managed, produce annually 
from two to three times the volume of wood now being 
harvested. 

A number of large timber owners of the state are at- 
tempting to protect their lands from forest fire and make 
them perpetually productive, but they receive no encourage- 
ment or assistance from the state government. Hill-billyism, 
we are told, would divest the state of its forests in order to 
make room for more farmers. It seems impossible that the 
progressive people of the state can long accept this absurd 
dictum, especially when hundreds of thousands of acres 
already cut over are going begging because they are unsuited 
for agriculture. It may well be questioned if so-called hill- 
billyism is responsible for Arkansas’ forest inaction. The 
logical explanation would be that the progressive leaders of 
the state are not awake to the importance of their forest 
wealth and the opportunity of making it one of their most 
productive and lasting natural sources of wealth. 

Another effort is to be made this winter to have the state 
recognize the importance of forestry and to take its position 
among other states in promoting the protection and develop- 
ment of its forest lands. This effort will succeed only as 
the progressive people of the state become aroused to their 
forest needs and opportunities. Arkansas may well emulate 
the example of Minnesota and demand that its legislature 
appoint a forestry commission to investigate forest condi- 
tions within the state and to study the policies and organiza- 
tions established by other states for the constructve handling 
of forestry interests. Unless the people of Arkansas are 
vastly different from those of other forest states, the findings 
of this commission inevitably would lead to a strong and 
publicly supported forestry department, and a state system 
of forest fire protection that would be an incentive to the 


land owner to keep his lands growing trees. 
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New York’s Planting Stride? 


REAT as is New York’s record of planting forest 
trees, the State apparently is yet to strike its planting 
stride. Conservation Commissioner MacDonald re- 
cently announced that the State is investigating the feasibility 
of a twenty-five year project, looking to the planting of four 
million acres of idle land in the State that is better suited 
to growing forests than to any other purpose. <A project 
of this magnitude will eclipse anything thus far undertaken 
It will indeed 


set a mark in reforestation that few, if any, other States 


in this country in the field of forest planting. 


will be able to equal for a good many years. 

The average layman is unable to visualize the really 
enormous task of restoring artificially the forest on four 
million acres, even during a period of twenty-five years. In 
the first place, the project will call for a total of four billion 
trees, assuming that each acre will be planted with one thou- 
sand young trees. 
will not be required at once but to complete the program 
within twenty-five years an average of one hundred sixty- 


This staggering outlay of nursery stock 


five thousand acres will have to be planted each year. At 
this rate of planting, the project will call for a flow of plant- 
ing stock from state nurseries amounting to between one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred million trees annually. 

Only a state like New York which has aroused public in- 
terest and built up large forest nurseries could undertake out 
of hand a project of the dimensions mentioned by Commis- 
sioner MacDonald. New York today leads all states in for- 
est planting. It is interesting to note what a large part of 
the planting stock supplied by the State nurseries is being 
used by municipalities which have become interested in the 
development of municipal forests. There are today two 
hundred seventy-one cities in the State which are develop- 
ing municipal forests. 

Certainly the Commissioner is justified in declaring that 
the need of planted forests and their use for the reclamation 
of idle, non-agricultural land is well understood by the people 


of the State. 


What is a Wilderness? 


EW outdoor projects have captured the public imagina- 
tion as has that looking to the preservation of some of 
The American 
Forestry Association has been in full sympathy with this 


our remaining American wilderness. 
movement. In fact, it has taken a leading part in promoting 
a wilderness policy and is gratified to see a half dozen or more 
wilderness areas set apart within our National Parks and 
Forests during the last three years. It views with concern, 
however, a tendency to confuse this movement in the public 
mind. 

A few weeks ago there was issued by the Commissioners 
of the Palisades Interstate Park a news release commenting 
on the wilderness area recently set apart by the National 
Park Service in Mount Rainier National Park, Washing- 
ton. The release, however, devoted most of its space to 
calling attention to the so-called wilderness areas already 
established in the State of New York in the form of state 
parks. It is, of course, possible for a state park to be a 
wilderness area in the strict meaning of that word, but it 
may well be questioned if there are today any state parks 
which constitute a wilderness as contemplated by the 
To mislead the 
public conception of a wilderness area may be as diverting 


founders of the wilderness movement. 


to the movement as public misconception of what constitutes 
the standards of our national park system. 

Opposition has been expressed to the wilderness idea on 
the ground that it will remove great areas from economic 
development. At most, the wilderness advocates would not 
expect more, probably, than ten or twelve million acres to 
be preserved in natural wilderness conditions, and the claim 
that this acreage of a few million from a forest domain of 
over 500,000,000 acres cannot be spared from economic de- 
But if 


velopment, hardly warrants serious consideration. 





the wilderness movement is to become confused in the public 
mind with the state park movement, and the impression given 
that it contemplates withdrawing numberless forest regions 
from economic use, then the economic argument becomes a 
serious weapon in the hands of its opponents. 

Friends of the wilderness idea who do not clearly under- 
stand its scope and objectives may profitably read the dis- 
cussion devoted to wilderness recreation in. the recent report 
“Recreation Resources of Federal Lands,” published by 
the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation. 

“The term wilderness,” says the report, “means a region 
more or less forested and of considerable extent where 
primitive nature is modified to the least possible degree by 
human influence. It is a roadless area where primitive 
modes of travel and outdoor life may be enjoyed. Camping 
and exploration by pack train or canoe are the most familiar 
examples. Such regions are now very few and are prac- 
tically confined to the national forests and national parks 
of the West and one of the national forests of the Lake 
states.” 

The report goes on to say that a wilderness area must be 
of a size that one can roam around in it and through it with 
a minimum of back-tracking for at least the duration of a 
ten-day or two weeks’ vacation. Area limits will depend 
upon the character of the country, but as a rule areas dedi- 
cated to perpetuating the American wilderness for recreation 
of the rugged pioneer type will range from 100,000 to 
500,000 acres. 

Unless a state park is in fact a wilderness area in the 
meaning of the term and all it implies, the public ought not 
to be led to believe otherwise. 

Misconception of what constitutes a wilderness area breeds 
misconception of the whole splendid movement. 





Artists ¢ Ge Outdoors 


Will Simmons 





By Lilian M. Cromelin 


This is the first of a Series of 
Sketches of Some of America’s 
Most Outstanding Artists 
Whose Work Expresses Their 
Love and Understanding of 
the Forest and Creatures of 


the Wild. 





HE lure to explore the 

: | primitive path leading 

from civilization back to 

® || the truly natural life is one 

of the strongest known to 

man, and his response to 

this urge has found expression in 

Will Simmons’ remarkable portrayals 
of animal life. 

Without himself invading the jun- 
gle and following to the lair, his deep 
and lifelong study of creatures of the 
wild has given to the world a perma- 
nent record of their intimate life. 
His studies, entirely aside from their 
mechanical construction and the per- 
fection of their varying finish, show 
us the minds of his animals. One 
can literally see the thought that 
actuates the pose, expressed in the 
purely instinctive attitude of the sub- 
ject and caught by the flashing, com- 
prehensive genius of the artist. Will 
Simmons pictures for us the emotions 
of animals more vividly than he pic- 
tures the animals themselves and, in 
this, he is achieving to the heights; 
for modern jungle photography gives 
us exactitude in reproduction of line 
and habitat, of motion and sometimes 























NX \, Animal Etcher 





Two Tails That Twine As One 


Drypoint—by Will Simmons 


today even of sound, but the camera is rarely 
quick enough to catch the inner expression 
that depicts the moods of animals so sensi- 
tively as they are portrayed by the delicate 
but powerful work of such an artist as Sim- 
mons. His artistic bent was a rich in- 
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heritance from his 
father, Edward 
Simmons, the vet- 
eran American ar- 
tist, so noted for his 
murals. Many of 
our greatest public 
buildings are 
adorned with his 
work, notable ex- 
amples being some 
of the murals in the 
Congressional Li- 
brary and in the 
State House at Bos- 
ton. The roving 
spirit of this pio- 
neer artist-colonizer 
carried him over the 
seas to a far-away 
spot in Spain, oppo- 
site the Barbary 
Coast, and later to 
France. And it was 
in Elche, Spain, on 
June 4, 1884, during 
the travels of his 
parents, that young 
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Polar Cubs Splashing 
An Etching—by Will Simmons 


Will was born. As 
the boy grew his 
love for animals and 
ability to under- 
stand and picture 
them was marked. 
From the Jungle 
Book —his ABC of 
animal art—he fol- 
lowed his favorite 
study of biology, 
and at the zoos and 
natural history mu- 
seums his motion- 
less hours of deep 
study developed his 
great power of vivid 
and sympathetic ex- 
pression. 

Educated at Har- 
vard, young Sim- 
mons later studied 
in Paris under Le- 
febvre, and in Brit- 
tany under Alexan- 
der Harrison. Val- 
uable scientific stud- 
tes of the lizards 


grew out of his contact with the late M. C. Dickerson and his work in fishes for the New 
York Aquarium and the Museum of Natural History has added to that training. While 


he works in all mediums, he specializes in etching, drypoint and water color. 


Quite apart 


from the fascination of wild things as models, the mediums called “etching” today are in 
themselves absorbing. They have the difficulties of technical processadded tothe art of draw- 
ing—an uncertainty of the result which holds one breathless until the damp print is finally 
Some, those in which we admire a rich shading to the lines—as in 
“Crossed Trails” or “Two Tails”—are drypoints, made by simply cutting the forms into 
the polished copper with a steel point or diamond. This raises a burr of metal, as a plow 
raises a ridge of earth, which retains a surplus of ink, like a shadow, along the lines in 


lifted from the plate. 


printing. 


Acid etching is made by tracing the lines through a coating of darkened waz, leav- 


ing golden lines of metal exposed, which are then eaten out by acid—but one can never be 
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sure what that acid is doing to the copper, and the whole is, of course, in reverse. 
But the hardest to foresee is aquatint—which is painting, with a brush. Rosin 
dust is shaken oxo the copper, heated, and cooling crystallizes, covering the plate 


with myriad dots and a fine mesh of exposed metal between. 


The subject 


is then painted onto this surface with black varnish—only those first strokes 


before acid is ap- 
plied will be pure 
white in the 
print, as in a pho- 
to-negative. The 
shades are made 
by alternate acid 
and varnish—un- 
til the whole plate 
is one black mass. 
It is strange when 
all is done and 
one cleans the 
plate, to watch 
the golden bead- 
work of the 
forms emerge. 
All these are 
printed by rub- 





Among the Lilies 
Aquatint—by Will Simmons 


bing sticky black 
ink into the de- 
sign, wiping the 
rest of the sur- 
face more or less 
clean and run- 
ning the plate 
through a roller 
press, with damp 
paper, which is 
forced into the 
hollowed design, 
and is lifted from 
the plate with 
ink adhering just 
exactly where 
the artist had 
hoped — perhaps. 


An artist of fine quality, Simmons’ love for animals speaks for itself in his work. 
“Two Tails That Twine As One’’ tells its own story of clinging affection and concerned 
protection in a delightful, whimsical way, while in “Crossed Trails” we have the other 
extreme of animal emotion in the powerful drawing of the ferocious anger of the puma as 
the beast discovers the tracks of his enemy. Captivating are his polar bear cubs in their 
joyous abandon of play, and the effect of the splashing water is perfect—technically a 
masterly etching. Again, in contrast, is seen exquisite grace and delicacy of feeling in 
the aquatint, “Among the Lilies.” In “Mallards Rising” is fine interpretation—one feels 
all the color of the scene and senses the whir of wings as the leader rises 
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Crossed Trails 


Drypoint of a Puma—by Will Simmons 


against the lowering autumn 
sky. 

Someone has likened the 
sense of art to the chrysalis— 
has said that in the world in- 
spiration and faith are stifled, 
lost in calculation. But to him 
who “in the love of nature 
dwells” —whose soul drives 
him to some expression of her 
varying moods—gradually the 
senses regain their conscious- 
ness. And in the process 
“each day the light vibrates 
among the leaves with new, 
with multiplied colors, and 
each night the ear becomes 
attuned to the limitless 


silence . . . until presently 
it almost detects the breathing 
of the trees. And the mind ex- 
pands under the spell of the 
night, and like a new-born moth, 
which white and trembling de- 
licately crawls from its chrysalis, 
slowly expanding its drying 
wings, so intuition slowly issues 
from its hard shell of habit, re- 
gains the faith of out-door 
sanity, and attunes itself to the 
universal harmony of Nature, 
where there is no place for 
discord.” 

And that is why Will Simmons 
has attained. He knows by his 
intuitive faith and understand- 
ing what he is telling us in art. 
He has come to that high place. 


i 





Mallards Rising 


Aquatint—by Will Simmons 
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lolly and shortleaf pine forests if protected from fires, and 
carefully logged under selective methods, will continually 
reproduce themselves and grow repeated crops of pine timber 


at the average rate of 250 
feet board measure plus one 
quarter of a cord of pulp- 
wood, an acre, a year—a 
total of 2,250,000,000 feet 
of saw timber, and 2,250,000 
cords of pulpwood. The 
present production is some- 
thing less than one billion 
feet of saw timber and at 
least one million cords of 
pulpwood. 

There is an equal area 
of thrifty hardwood forests, 
in the overflow river bot- 
toms and other rich low- 
lands, where agriculture will 
not be practicable. If they 
are given the same degree 
of reasonable care the hard- 
wood industries can be ex- 
panded from their present 
production of 500 million 
feet annually to something 
over a billion feet, and be 
maintained at this scale for- 
ever. In short, Arkansas’ 
forest land, with proper 
protection and management, 
will yield fifteen to twenty 
million dollars in forest 
wealth every year in per- 
petuity. 

A few of the larger and 
more forward-looking pine 
operators have undertaken 
to put their forests under a 
sustained yield plan of man- 
agement. They have _in- 
stalled systems of fire pro- 
tection and adopted careful 
methods of selective cutting 


to the end that their sawmills and paper plants may al- 
ways have a steady and continuous supply of raw ma- 
terial and may continue for all time to contribute to 


Arkansas’ Forest Paradox 


(Continued from page 9) 








BURNING THE WOODS PURPOSELY 


OREST FIRES, which the forestry authorities 
F are doing their best to stop, are actually started 
on purpose in some Southern States, where the notion 
prevails that such destruction is beneficial. Says 
The Southern Lumberman (Nashville) : 


“TLumbermen throughout the States of Mississippi, 
Georgia, and Florida should eagerly cooperate with 
the Forestry Departments in those States, which, 
acting in cooperation with the American Forestry 
Association, have just launched a three-year educa- 
tional campaign to discourage the destructive habit of 
burning the woods which is so prevalent throughout 
the South. 

“It is surprising to what an extent the rural popula- 
tion of the Southern States is wedded to the idea of 
burning the woods at regular intervals. They have 
been brought up to believe that such practice improves 
the grazing, and results in other benefits, and it is an 
exceedingly difficult matter to disabuse their minds 
of their misinformation on this subject. Most of the 
Southern States have stringent laws against burning 
the woods. In fact, it will be found that the very 
earliest lawmaking bodies in these States recognized 
this as an evil, and enacted laws to prevent it. Such 
laws, however, are difficult of enforcement, and par- 
ticularly so when the people affected regard such 
regulations as restrictive of their personal rights and 
detrimental to their welfare. 

“Education is the only effective way in which to 
attack this problem, and the campaign now under 
way, backed with a fund of $150,000, should go a long 
way toward teaching the people the truth in this con- 
nection. Commenting on this activity a recent editorial 
in American Forests and Forest Life said: ‘It is no 
easy task, but the rewards will be proportionate to its 
difficulty. The Southern pines are among the best 
timber trees in the world. Nowhere are there better 
forest-producing soils than in the great “piney woods” 
region; nowhere is forest reproduction more prolific; 
nowhere is timber growing more vitally important to 
the building up of rural prosperity. Yet nowhere is 
the vice of woods-burning more deeply ingrained in 
prejudice, superstition, and ignorance.’ 

“On account of its climatic and other natural ad- 
vantages, the South should be the country’s great res- 
ervoir of timber for all time to come. It cannot, 
however, achieve its proper destiny as long as the 
people burn the woods. If the proper public con- 
sciousness of this evil can be stimulated by the educa- 
tional program now under way, it will be one of the 
greatest things for the Southern lumber industry that 
has ever been accomplished.”—Literary Digest. 








the wealth and prosperity of the community. With no _ to forest progress. 


state forest fire protective organization, however, and not 
even a gesture on the part of the state to stamp out forest 
fires, -the efforts of these owners may or may not be successful. 


Arkansas’ first need is for a 
state forest department which 
can head upastate-wide forest 
fire prevention service, through 
cooperation on the one hand 
with the Federal government 
under the provisions of the 
Clarke-McNary law, and on 
the other with the owners of 
the 20,500,000 acres of pri- 
vate forest land. The propo- 
sition has the support of a 
number of the leading lum- 
ber and paper companies and 
influential citizens who are 
patriotically interested in the 
general welfare of the state 
and who clearly see the im- 
portance of perpetuating her 
forests and her forest in- 
dustries in order to perpetu- 
ate her general prosperity. 

A beginning has been 
made. Early in October, 
at Camden, during the meet- 
ing of the South Arkansas 
Chamber of Commerce, a 
small group organized the 
“Arkansas Forest Protection 
Association.” Membership in 
the organization is open to 
all forest owners, both large 
and small, and to every citi- 
zen of the state interested 
in the perpetuation of her 
forest resources and indus- 
tries. The primary purpose 
of the Association is public 
education in forestry. It is 
hoped that this effort will 
bring into play all of the 
pro-forestry forces of the 


state to the end that legislation may be obtained at this 
winter’s session of the state legislature, creating a State 
Forest Department and placing Arkansas at last on the road 








PRESIDENT LIGHTS NATIONAL CHRISTMAS TREE 
President Coolidge lead the nation again this year in its Christmas Eve ceremonies by lighting the National Community 
Christmas tree at Washington, D.C. The tree was presented to the Nation in 1925 by The American Forestry Association. 
The President’s holiday greeting to the people of the country at the ceremonies was broadcast over a nation-wide radio hook-up 
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Bryce Canyon Abounds in Fantastic Natural Carvings—Castles with Turrets and Towers Rise in Splendor, but the 


Amazing Thing is the Color. 
by Caps of Cream and Yellow. 


The Spires and Peaks Flame with Brilliant Pink, Coral, Red and Orange, Softened 
Sunrise and Sunset Imbues Each Distant Spire with Living, Glowing Fire 


The New Bryce Canyon 
National Park 


By STEPHEN T. MATHER 


Director, National Park Service 


HE twentieth member of the National Park System 

took its place in the galaxy of great national reservations 

on September 16, 1928, when Bryce Canyon National 
Park was formally dedicated, and the new park was ac- 
cepted on behalf of the American people. Nearly five 
hundred witnesses of the interesting little ceremony included 
officials of the United States Departments of Agriculture 
and Interior, United States congressmen, Utah officials, rail- 
road executives, newspapermen, and many others. 

Just the day before, the National Park had been estab- 
lished by the action of the Department of the Interior in 
accepting, on behalf of the United States Government, cer- 
tain deeds which were necessary before the area could be 
given National Park This departmental action 
marked the close of several years’ endeavors, and was made 
possible only through the cooperation of the State of Utah 
and the officials of the Union Pacific System. 

The area first became a national reservation June 8, 1923, 


status. 


when upon recommendations of the Secretaries of Interior 
and Agriculture, President Harding proclaimed it a Na- 


tional Monument. The Monument was administered by 
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the Secretary of Agricultute because of the fact that it was 
contiguous to a National Forest and could be supervised by 
the forest officials. Attempts had been made previously to 
get legislation through Congress to make the area a National 
Park but without avail. The President’s action in creating 
the Monument, however, made possible the protection of 
the remarkable scenic attractions of the area and prevented 
its commercial exploitation until action could be taken to 
make it a Park. 

Just a year after the reservation of the area as a National 
Monument Congress did recognize the importance of Bryce 
Canyon and by act of June 7, 1924, authorized the creation 
of the Utah National Park, to include the same area as the 
Bryce Canyon National Monument, if and when all the 
lands within its exterior boundaries should become the prop- 
erty of the United States. Later, in February, 1928, a 
further act of Congress provided for the enlargement of the 
area to be included in the proposed park and the changing 
of the name to Bryce Canyon National Park. 

The new park is an outstanding scenic feature of south- 
ern Utah, which is a land of matchless, colorful canyons. 
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Bryce with three others—the Grand Canyon, Zion and 
Cedar Breaks—offers a chain of spectacular but vastly dif- 
ferent canyons which thrill, awe or subdue the beholder. 

Already motor roads link the four canyons, and during 
the past year excellent progress was made on the construc- 
tion of the Zion-Mount Carmel Road, which when com- 
pleted will connect Zion, Bryce, and the Grand Canyon in 
such a manner as to make them almost a single unit from 
the standpoint of the motorist. 

In all this land of spectacular canyons Bryce is unique. 
None of the other canyons has quite the same type of archi- 
tecture, nor quite the same combination of colors. It is not 
a cleft or gorge between towering mountains, like most of 
our canyons. Rather it is a deep, horseshoe-shaped bowl 
extending down a thousand feet through the pink and white 
sandstones of the eastern Paunsagunt Plateau, three miles 
in length and about two miles wide.. This great bowl or 
amphitheater is filled to the brim with myriads of fantasti- 
cally-carved figures. 

To describe Bryce, beyond the few facts and figures as 
to size and depth already given, is impossible. It must be 
seen to be completely realized. From the countless variety 


of forms in the canyon it would seem that the imagination 
of some titanic sculptor had run riot and cut in the soft 
sandstone every figure and shape known to or dreamed of 
by man. No matter what you look for, you can find it in 
Bryce. Off on the opposite rim, silhouetted against the in- 
tense blue of the desert sky, lie castles with towers and 
turrets, moats and high walls; and even whole feudal cities 
may be visioned, and villages clinging to the cliffs which 
remind one of those picturesque settlements the Medi- 
terranean traveler sees on the hillsides of the African coast. 

Interesting as are the fantastic natural carvings of Bryce 
Canyon, the color is even more amazing. The spires and 
peaks flame with shades of pink, coral, red, and orange, 
tipped and softened by caps of white, cream, or pale lemon. 
Contrast is given by the haze which in the distance deepens 
to purple, by the brilliant sky above, and the greens of the 
foliage, deep and dark in the trees on the rim and soft and 
pale in the bushes clinging to the soft rock of the canyon 
walls. Sunrise and sunset make the fantastic canyon forma- 
tions glow and flame, while with the canyon between the 
beholder and the lowering sun, every distant spire seems to 


hold a living, glowing fire. 





Forest Trail 


In and out among the trees 

My wandering white road bends; 
I wonder where it comes from 

And where its journey ends. 


My cot is on the hillside; 
The white road passes by 
And trails its way to somewhere 
I often wonder why. 


Grave pine trees march beside it— 
The little road, | mean— 

And footprints in the drifting snow 
Make furrows in between. 


Its path is like a vagrant brook 
That turns, and twists, and bends— 
Perhaps it just goes on and on 
And never really ends. 
—William Thompson 
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First Aid to the Young Elk 


A Washington Girl Catches “Eepers” Alive to Save Them from Starvation 


By Horus B. Futtz 


vey] OHN HUELSDONK with his wife settled in 
1] the Hoh valley, Washington, thirty-five years 
ago. His wife was the only white woman of the 
region, for the Hoh was then 

and still is a frontier, reached only 
by pack trail. When, a few 
year ago, John Huelsdonk 
sent his daughter Doris 





out of the primeval 
forest along the Hoh 
River to the State 
College, he little 
dreamed that she 
would want to re- 
turn to her wilder- 


home to live. 


ness 
After her education, 
the father reasoned, 


she would stay out in the 
world, away from the hard- 
ships of the frontier. But Doris 
thought differently, and home she 
came to her sisters and the cabin in 
the woods, to engage in the unusual 
occupation of catching young elk 
alive for the game department of the State of Washington. 
John Huelsdonk, after he had exterminated the roving 
timber wolves of the Hoh, had made some money raising 
cattle, but Doris came home to find the ranges eaten bare 
by the elk herds, which, protected by the state game laws, had 
increased so rapidly that they were actually dying of starva- 
tion. The Hoh watershed, probably fifty miles long and 
twenty miles wide, contained more than 6,000 of the huge 
animals. The state game commissioner, unable to have a law 
passed that would permit the extermination of a portion of 












Doris and Lena Huelsdonk, in the orchard 
of their ranch home, with a band of baby elk 


the herds, decided to transport them to other mountain 
regions. It was, of course, an impractical thing to remove 
the adult animals since the Olympic elk are not of a tame 
variety. So Doris and her younger sister, 

Lena Huelsdonk, who since baby- 
hood had romped and roamed 
through those giant firs, fol- 
lowing the hounds, shoot- 
ing rapids in Indian 
canoes and using fire- 
arms with the skill of 
the huntsmen, were 
given a contract for 
the taking alive of 
thirty baby elk. 
Dressed in hiking 
clothes, carrying 
pack containing lunch, 
kodak, and ropes, and with 


a 


an extra rope swung from the 

waist for emergencies, each morn- 
ing they sallied forth. Most of the 
nights the girls were able to sleep at 
home, since a mile’s hike put them 
in the elk country. 

No fixed method could be adopted for the capture of the 
“eeper’’—the local name for the elk calf—because they do 
not always act the same under similar circumstances. It was 
always a question of outwitting them—stealthily approach- 
ing until near enough to leap upon them much after the 
manner of predatory animals jumping upon their prey. And 
then it became a question of holding the struggling calf in 
their arms. When tracking was poor, or impossible, the girls 
used the “needle-in-the-haystack”’ method, roaming slowly 


through the woods, listening and looking. Sometimes for 
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days on end they found no “eepers” by this uncertain plan.  tective coloring of their body, much like nature’s surround- 

“Mother elk,” says Doris, “have their own peculiar way ings, making them almost impossible of detection, and they 
of protecting their young, which does not add to the ease refuse to move until positive that they have been seen. 
of locating them. Soon after the birth the cow “Sometimes the ‘eeper’ is located by his squeal, if 
he has become old enough to follow the band, 
and yet unable to keep the pace set by the 
older elk. It is then that the baby relies 

upon powers of voice which equal ventril- 


strolls casually away and leaves the youngster 
to shift for itself, returning only at feeding 










time. For this reason the calf is seldom 


found with the mother, and when sighted 


the cow will bound away. We soon oquism for protection, for it is almost 


learned not to be fooled by this ruse, impossible to locate one by its voice 
when it has reached that age.” 
Beginning the work in early June, 


the two girls had fulfilled their con- 


and when a cow was sighted in calving 
time we always started a search 
nearby for the fledgling. Sometimes, 
however, by some queer twist of tract by early summer, when the 
thirty elk were in the orchard pas- 


ture at the ranch and ready for 


instinct, the mother would decide 
to stand her ground and fight and 
then discretion became the better delivery. Many of the calves had 
long journeys before they were 
placed in the barnlot at the Huels- 


donk ranch, and sometimes the girls 


part of valor. 

“Infant mortality among the 
calves is large, for elk mothers lose 
so many of their offspring by ac- found it necessary to tie them in 
cident and predatory animals that the woods over night or camp with 
they seldom do more than turn and 
take a look when the calf squeals for help. 
The calves were usually found lying down, 
apparently asleep, but very much awake 
when approached. Their sense of hearing 
is developed far above that of man or of 


them. Some came to the barnlot by 
ropes; sometimes the girls did the lead- 

ing and sometimes the elk—in the opposite 
direction. Some followed quite readily and 
others never ceased to fight. When several 
had been captured the girls would send for 


domesticated animals and is one of the prin- Doris, outfitted for the hunt, horses and, swinging a baby elk in an im- 
cipal means of protection. ‘The slightest ready to go into the field provised saddlebag on each side of a horse, 
rustle of leaves or the breaking of a twig bring them home in state. 

will awaken the baby and make it alert, although the head Once at the ranch, feeding became the problem. The 


be low and on the ground. They rely, also, upon the pro- “‘eepers” were given milk from a pail and learned to drink 
about as readily as young Holstein calves. 

After a month’s feeding the “eepers” were 
driven out over the trail to Forks, twenty-two 














miles away, as gentle as any barnyard calf you 
ever saw, and later, from Forks, they were 
taken on to the State game farm. 


In the oval the elk shown is too weak from 
starvation to rise. She died a day or two later, 
a victim of the overcrowding of the range, 
which Doris’ work was aimed to alleviate 








A splendid example of protective coloration. This little 
fellow will keep perfectly still against the tree, where he knows 
he is practically invisible, and it is this trick that makes hunting 


the baby elk so difficult 
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The Girdled Pine 


: (Continued from page 29) 

where the diameter is eleven inches, the growth thirty-five 
years before girdling was nine and one-half inches, as to no 
growth at all thirty-five years after girdling. Below the 
girdle, two feet above the ground, at a diameter of fifteen 
inches, the growth of the tree thirty-five years before girdling 
was twelve inches. Thirty-five years after girdling the 
growth was only nine-tenths of an inch. 


Stith. 


ro 
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K. D. Swan 


A close-up of the girdled section of the tree, where the bark was 
removed, supposedly by Selish Indians 


As a contrast, the neighboring ungirdled pine at four and 
one-half feet above the ground, with diameter at twenty- 
four inches, grew nine and one-tenth inches thirty-five years 
before the other tree was girdled and seven and one-half 
inches thirty-five years after the girdling. 

The only explanation of this surprising persistence of a 
completely girdled tree seems to lie in root grafting. This 
phenomenon is well authenticated, as the cause of stumps 
growing after the tree of which they formed a part has been 
cut. In the present case is was impossible to dig up the 
roots and check this theory without killing the object of the 
study. It is reasonable to assume, however, that the normal 
tree by grafting might keep alive some of the roots of the 
girdled tree. Water then could be taken in through the root 
systems of both trees and could rise to the crown of the 
girdled one through the undisturbed sapwood. The food 
manufactured in the crown would descend through the bark 
and cambium as far as the girdle. The amount available 


for growth would obviously be less than in a normal tree, 
and this would account for the decrease in increment. 
Furthermore, food could be transferred down the bark of 
the normal tree, through the bark of the two root systems, 
and up as far as the girdle again. With so long a journey 
one would expect a greatly decreased amount of food avail- 
able. Hence the exceedingly small increment below the 
girdle is consistent with this theory. So, too, is the greater 
growth on the side adjacent to the normal tree than on the 
side opposite it, for it is mainly the roots on the former 
side which would be fed by the healthy tree. 


Irish Yew Tree Replanted Near 


Woodrow Wilson’s Grave 
AN unusually fine specimen of the Irish yew tree, which 


is very rare in America, has been transplanted to the 
grounds of the National Cathedral in Washington, where 
Woodrow Wilson is buried. 
The tree was purchased by the St. Albans Guild of 
Washington from Clarence F. Hicks of Port Royal, Vir- 
ginia, and has the symmetrical pyramidal shape common to 





< o 


Brought from the picturesque little town of Port Royal, this 
Irish yew has joined the aristocratic company of trees in the 
Washington Cathedral Close 


the yew, the branches being almost vertical and the growth 
dense with dark foliage. The tree measures twenty feet in 
height. In removing the tree a number of experts worked for 
more than a week, and extreme care had to be taken in the 
operation. It is reported that the tree was obtained by the 
Guild for the sum of $1,000, one of the highest prices ever 
paid in this section for any single growing thing. 
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Vermont’s Anchored Hills 


(Continued from page 23) 


plains themselves. Much of the cobble and large-stone debris 
came from the stream beds. That Vermont’s hills for the 
most part were securely anchored with trees and herbaceous 
growth, ferns, and mcss, and blanketed over with a sponge- 
like covering of forest litter, with a highly absorptive layer 
of forest-mold beneath, explains why only a part instead of 
all of the meadow lands of the flooded valleys were covered 
with erosional-debris of inert 
sand, gravel, and _ stones. 
This fortunate circumstance 
of forested watersheds also 
explains why these same 
fertile alluvial lands were 
not generally buried to hope- 
less depths instead of to a 
maximum of six feet. 
Furthermore, the presence 
of elms and other trees along 
the stream banks saved much 
fine alluvial land. Many 
of these steady trees were 
washed out, but not until 
they had withstood the fu- 
rious waters long enough 
to save many acres of land. 
Others, held fast by deeply 
anchored roots, gave com- 
plete protection to the bot- 
toms back of them. 

Vermont’s forests of 
mixed _ hardwoods, pine, 
spruce, and hemlock, with 
their understory vegetation, 
and ground cover of forest- 
litter form a covering which 
clearly exerts a tremendous 
influence as a water-holding 
medium and as an obstacle 
to flowing water. That no direct measurements of this 
Capacity exist is unfortunate, since it leaves the relationship 
of vegetative cover to absorption and runoff in a position of 
uncertainty, about which there are many needless and dis- 
tracting varying opinions. 

The November flood was preceded by copious rains that 
probably had temporarily saturated or partly saturated the 
watersheds, so that when the heavy precipitation which 








THE CAMP OF YESTERDAY 
ay 


In a high-flung meadow, where the wild birds trill, 
We pitched our camp near a murmuring rill— 

In a willow-rimmed meadow, whose glorious sheen, 
Taught the Creator of all to paint the emerald green. 


Twas a circle of color, neath beetling crags, 
Whence the cohorts of dawn flung crimson flags: 
With a lake in the center—of turquoise blue— 
And a sward pinked with flowers of gorgeous hue. 


With a rampart of firs, whose straight, slim spars, 
Were mayhap intended to point at the stars 

As the white scrubbed decks slow dip to the tide, try. 
That beats so gently on Tahiti’s side. 


Now all beauty has perished, lone sentinels stand, 
A gloom to our hearthstones, a mar to our land; 
No sweet sounding bird notes, no bloom crested hill, 
Now the blue rippling water is muddy and still. 


For the grim fire demon his havoc has spread, 

And the children of Nature are marked with the dead. 
No beauteous splendor, no wealth of perfume, 

Our glorious landscape is naught but a tomb. 


Association to Hold Annual Meeting in South 


The Annual Meeting of the American Forestry Association will be held at Jackson- 
ville, Florida, on February 27 and 28. Details of the program will be published later. 
Reserve these dates on your calendar now, and notify the Association of the number 
included in your party, so special railway and steamship rates may be made for you. 


caused the flood came, it fell, to a very large extent, on areas 
that probably were unable to absorb very much of the deluge, 
and having no other place to go, the water, as a matter of 
course, went into the rivers. What part the vegetative cover 
played in delaying the runoff, obstructively, thus reducing 
possible flood heights, can not be accurately determined in 
the absence of reliable runoff data applicable to the various 
types of the regional water- 
sheds. It seems evident, 
however, that without the 
vast amount of vegetative 
cover (there was little bare 
land in the State at the time 
of the flood, since there was 
grass on the meadows and 
stubble in the fields) all the 
meadow lands of all the 
flooded valleys would have 
been buried to depths of 
many feet. This belief is 
based upon what generally 
happens when torrential] rains 
fall upon bare uplands in 
most other parts of the coun- 


Vermontwillcarryon. Her 
lands for the greater part 
have not been irreparably 
damaged; indeed the State 
was most fortunate from the 
standpoint of area wasted. 
This refers chiefly to thedam- 
aged meadow lands. Upland 
erosion will continue to be 
a troublesome problem on 
numerous farms, a problem 
of increasing difficulty, until 
over-grazing has been con- 
trolled and more land owners have made use of the tree-plant- 
ing method of stopping land impairment by running water, 
wind, and sliding. It will be the part of wisdom for the State 
to encourage maintenance of good forests on watersheds and 
on upland not topographically or otherwise suited to cultiva- 
tion, and all valley farmers should see to it that their stream 
banks are lined with not one but several rows of trees, for 
the purpose of anchoring their meadowlands against floods. 


Charles NS Brereton. 
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Department of Science Education 
Conducted by ELLIS C. PERSING 


Natural Science Department, School of Education, Western Reserve University 












How Teachers May Use Current Articles in This Magazine 
to Supplement Nature and Science-Study Textbooks Will Be 
Outlined in This Column Each Month by Professor Persing 














HE suggestions for using the articles in this magazine will 
T: given in a form that can be used directly by students and 

teachers in the upper elementary grades, the Junior High 
School and Senior High School. 

Textbooks and courses of study serve as outlines for the science 
work in grades one to twelve inclusive. These outlines of essen- 
tials are necessary not our plan 
books in any field of subject matter but merely to suggest a wealth 
of supplementary reading and visual materials which will enrich 
the present course and relate it to the experiences of the pu- 
pils. We are certain that the materials found in AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire from month to month will help acquaint 
pupils and teachers with the world about us and help them 
to keep up to date on topics of our forests and wild life. 


and it is to displace text- 


Elementary Schools 


college and then returned to her wilderness home to catch eepers. 
After you have read this article answer these questions. 
. Why did Doris begin catching young elk? 
. How do the “Mother Elk” protect their young? 
. Where did she usually find the “eepers ?” 


1 
2 
3 
4. How were the young elk brought home? 
5. How were they fed at the ranch? 

6. What was later done with the “eeper”? 
( 


Page 39, this issue.) 


Junior High School 


Trees—“Trees of the Bible:” “II. 


Adelaide Borah. 


The Oaks of Palestine” by 


Do you know the species of trees mentioned in the Bible, and 
the passages that refer to them? 
This is the second of a series 





Birds—The Tale of a Cana- 
dian Goose—Yu - Ya- Neri by 
Frederick L. Coe (Page 3, this 


issue). 


TO THE TEACHERS : 


Read this fascinating story of 
a Canadian goose; then be pre- 
pared to tell how this goose 





If you are in need of interesting articles and vis- 
ual materials in connection with your science, geog- 
raphy, language and reading lessons each month, 
just turn to this section and find the article and in 
pictures adapted to your grade. 


of articles that will interest pu- 
pils in biology classes. 

The first article appears in 
the December issue, page 715. 
Are any of the trees mentioned 
found in 
America? If so, where? (Page 
3, this issue.) 


these articles 








lived in the Sanctuary in upper 
Connecticut. 


Christmas Greens—Keeping Christmas Green by P. L. Ricker (see 
page 727, December issue). 

You have heard that our Christmas Greens are disappearing and 
that you should decorate with artificial materials. This story gives 
you some facts on the topic. 


Forests—“The Little Preacher” by W. C. McCormick (Page 24 of 
this issue). 

Have you ever wondered how you could help conserve our for- 
ests? You will be interested in what children in some of the 


southern states have done. 


Bears—Rusty and Ben by Stephen Doering (Page 725, December 
issue). 


Do you like bear stories? Here is the story of Rusty and Ben. 
You will be interested in their fight with the wolves. 


Armadillo—Beautiful Baskets from Ugly Hides by Ruel McDaniel. 

Unless you live in one of the southwestern states you may not 
seen an armadillo; but you may now buy beautiful 
baskets made from his hide. This tells how Mr. Charles Apelt ran 
upon a little animal that suggested a new business for him (Page 
44 this issue. 


have 


Hikes—“Our Need of the Outdoors” by F. J. Clifford (Page 27, 
this issue). 

Are you planning a hike for some day this winter? 

Here is a thrilling account of a winter day in the forest. 

First Aid for the Young Wild Elk, by Hollis B. Fultz. 


The name for an elk calf is “eeper.’ In the pictures with this 
How large are they? Here is 
She went to 


article you will see young elk. 


the story of Doris who lived in the Hoh Valley. 
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Forestry—Arkansas’ Forest Par- 
adox by Franklin W. Reed. 

The forest resources of a state are given, and a plan described 
for creating a department of forestry. How do these facts compare 
with the conditions in your state? Are the forests of your state 
menaced by fire? 

Are the lumbermen cooperating with your state forest officers to 
stop fires and build up the forests? (Page 7, this issue.) 
Products of the Forests—Using all but the Whispers of the Pines, 
by C. L. Hamilton (Page 739, December ‘issue). 

Forest products is a topic for lessons on conservation. This story 
tells how useful products are made from what was once considered 


How is Nu-Wood made? 
Senior High School 
Wild Animals—“Alaska’s Reindeer-Caribou” by W. B. 
(Page 16, this issue.) 
After you have read this article answer these questions: 


scrap lumber. 


Bell 


How do reindeer differ from caribou? 

How many reindeer are there in Alaska today? 

What uses are made of them? 

What has the United States Biological Survey done for the 
reindeer? 

What has been gained by crossing reindeer and caribou? 

Place the beautiful cover picture on your school bulletin board. 


National Parks—The New Bryce Canyon National Park by Ste- 
phen Mather. 


Have you ever looked at pictures of our National Parks? 
is a view of our new Bryce Canyon National Park. You will not 
find it in your latest science books. This land was not a park until 
September 16, 1928. From this article you will learn how we ob- 
tained the land and how it is different from other parks. 

On an outline map of the United States show the location of 
this park by a small red square (Page 37, this issue). 


Here 














Beautiful Baskets 
from 
Uely Hides 


By Ruet McDAnieEL 
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The Armadillo, Queer Little Creature of the Southwest, Makes 
His Contribution to Beauty and Utility 


44)|HARLES APELT, of Comfort, Texas, has one 
|| of the most novel “factories” in the world. By 
utilizing his early knowledge of basket weaving, 
learned in Europe, he transforms the ugly coat 
of the Texas armadillo into a work of art. He 





makes pelts into baskets. 

An armadillo is a clumsy looking little animal with a 
thick shell, like a terrapin; but a long, tapering tail and a 
pointed nose give it the appearance of an opossum. His 
whole upper body is covered with a shell armor, fitted on him 
in sections, band-like. The armor even extends in a lesser 
degree to the very tip of his tail and to the end of his nose. 

This brownish, thick shell, when removed from the animal 
and cured, is easily polished to a beautiful hue, and it lends 

itself readily to shaping. Thus, skins 

may be polished and shaped in 

such an artistic manner that 
when given the final 
touches they are 





Baskets in the making—these are the armored shells which encased the funny little armadillos. 





transformed from the ugly armor of clumsy little animals 
to baskets, flower pots and trays that adorn the tables and 
shelves of homes all over the world. Creating this trans- 
formation is the business of Charles Apelt. 

Mr. Apelt was the son of a European basket weaver, and 
he grew up at a weaver’s bench. But the humdrum of 
basket weaving did not appeal to him, and he came to Amer- 
ica and eventually settled in southwest Texas, where he 
became a good rancher. 

But it seemed that fate, or whatever you want to call 
that something which seems to guide the destinies of men, 
saw things differently. Just as Apelt was prospering con- 
tentedly on his ranch, a strange little shell-covered animal 
ran in front of him and changed his whole career. 

Early one morning, while walking 
near his home, he ran upon the 
most curious little animal he 
had ever seen. He took 
a stone and threw 





Thick and brownish 


in color, they have been dried, thoroughly cleaned and will be polished and shaped in various artistic basket and tray 
forms, before being satin-lined and sent out to tempt the retail buyer of souvenirs and oddities 
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at it, but the animal simply rolled over, got up and continued 


on its way. He threw another stone, then another with the 


same effect. Finally he 
landed a blow on its head 
and the freakish creature 
failed to rise. 

He took it home and 
skinned it, leaving the pelt 
in the sun for an hour or so. 
It was then he noticed that 
it curled up into a peculiar 
basket-like shape; the 
long shell-like tail 
curved over the hollow por- 
tion of the shell toward the 
nose. Standing there, won- 
dering what such an animal 
could be and why it oc- 
cupied a place on the earth 
there suddenly came to Mr. 
Apelt a vision of the skin, 
washed, polished, and artis- 
tically finished into a neat 
little basket. It was his 
old basket-weaving train- 
ing that was working on 
his imagination. 

He polished the skin, 
twisted it into a desirable 
shape, and let it completely 
dry. The result was a de- 
lightful surprise. The 
product was even more ar- 
tistic and practical than he 
expected. 









tains of southwest Texas. 








In the February Issue— 


“Fashions” for th 


A unique little soldier 
of Brazil, with an indomi- 
table will to command, 
conquers a vast, dim, un- 
explored, tropical forest 
empire without any weap- 
on but clothes. The story 
of his daring conquest is 
one of the most astonish- 
ing in the history of ex- 
ploration. Read this dra- 
matic narrative of the 
tropical forests in the 
February issue of Ameri- 
can Forests and Forest Life. 


e Naked Savage 


By Ignatius Phayre 


There will also be— 
SALVAGING THE CHESTNUT, by Franklin W. 


Reed, a new and interesting light on a much discussed 
subject. WHAT IS TO BECOME OF OUR NORTH- 
ERN ELK HERD, by William Rush; an analysis of 
one of the country’s great wild life problems. WHAT 
FORESTS MEAN TO HAWAII, by Otis W. Free- 
man; a revelation of how the jungle-blanketed 
forests combine beauty and high service in America’s 
most distant Territory; and many other timely and 
interesting articles and stories. 











By inquiring of neighbors, Mr. Apelt learned that the 
curious little creature was an armadillo, a native of Central 





and South America, transplanted in the hills and low moun- 
So Mr. Apelt hunted others, 


skinned them, and treated 
their shells in a like manner. 
He offered a few for sale 
and found that people 
would buy them if given 
the opportunity. 

Today Mr. Apelt has a 
modern factory, or plant, 
near Comfort, Texas, where 
he does an_ international 
business. From the sale of 
his first baskets in the curio 
shops in the border towns 
in southwest Texas he has 
extended his unique business 
to all parts of Europe, South 
Africa, South America, and 
the Orient. More than 
sixty men are regularly em- 
ployed in his plant skinning 
the animals and transform- 
ing their ugly hides into 
practical works of art. Half 
a hundred dogs are often 
used in hunting down the 
armadillos at night. 

When cornered by a dog, 
the armadillo lies flat on its 
back and fights with its 
long, sharp claws. The 
dogs are muzzled to pre- 
vent them from damaging 


the shell, so the little animal usually offers good resistance 
and holds its ground until killed by the hunter. 











tion, urging immediate protest. 
Senate amendment, if adopted, be limited to one year. 
were suggested to the committees of the House and Senate. 
and were assisted by those of officials and private individuals, and the combined protest had its effect. The 
House refused to agree to the Senate amendment, and the reservations were saved.” 


In This Magazine Thirty Years Ago 


had been suspended for one year prior to March 1, 1898. 
proviso suspending the President’s order setting apart these reserves, and restoring them to the public domain. 
Your Committee, on April 2, decided to take action and sent out circular letters to all members of the Associa- 
On April 13 a memorial was sent to all members of Congress, urging that the 
Still later, specific amendments to the Sundry Civil Bill 
The efforts of this Association were in line with 


Excerpt from the 1898 report of the Executive Committee of The American Forestry Association. 


“The most important work of your Committee during the past year has been its contribution to the success- 
ful endeavor to ward off the threatened attack upon the forest reserves set apart by President Cleveland, which 
In the last Sundry Civil Bill the Senate inserted a 
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The Lost Christmas Carol 


(Continued from page 12) 


clusion. You were hungry for something you could not 
reach in your Boston environment, so you came to the forest 
and solitude to get it. What is it?” He reached over and 
stroked the Stradivarius—tenderly. “It came out of this 
tonight. For months you have absorbed it from the forest 
and lowly stars.” 

He got to his feet, very slowly, and grasped the violin in 
tender hands. “Ten years ago, in Boston, I fought to re- 
lease chords and melodies and sketches that gnawed at my 
soul, but I could not find expression. So I came as you 
came, to the trees and snow, to clear waters and chattering 
wild life. I arrived here Christmas night, and the pang of 
aloneness drove me to my jewel. I played and played, with 
Christmas full upon my heart, until there came a new 
hunger. I would interpret for the world new notes for 
the Christmas hymnal. I would inspire a new meaning of 
Christmas through music; I would give a message as it had 
been given to me that lonely Christmas night.” 

He raised the violin to his chin and touched the strings 
with his bow, resembling for all the world a dirty beggar 
fiddling along the streets of Boston. But when he began to 
play, the room seemed charged with it—the cold forests 
that surrounded the cabin seemed to echo the notes, brilliant 
and bewildering, to every nook and corner where the spirit 
of Christmas held sway. Then he stopped abruptly, and for 
the first time a genuine smile crossed his grizzled features. 

“That first Christmas night here—ah, the loneliness, the 
hunger for companionship.” He looked away as soft 
memories crossed him. “But I was inspired. All through 
the night I played and put down notes, and when dawn came, 
there, on the table before my fire, was my composition— 
a perfect blending of all that Christmas means to a soul 
hungry for companionship. I was crazed with joy, for I 
had found in a single lonely night that which I had been 
searching eternities for—the key to my. creative self.” 

Fire flashed from his eyes as he again turned on the ranger. 
“But you are undoubtedly wondering what all of this has 
to do with the stories that have been told about me.” The 
old man looked again into the fire as the ranger held his 
silence. “It was dawn, I had rekindled my fire, the notes 
of my composition lay on the table beside me, and I dozed. 
Suddenly a blast of cold air brought me to my senses as a 
man unknown to me thrust the door open with a cheery 
‘Merry Christmas.’ Christmas! Ah, my precious notes. 
I reached down for them, but my hand encountered only the 
rough boards of the table. My notes were gone. Fear 
seized me as I began a frantic search, and I suppose I became 
insane when my eyes fell upon the fireplace just as the flames 
devoured them. My Christmas carols had been reduced 
to ashes.” 

For a long time he held his silence, and the ranger could 
see that his head was bowed. After a while he spoke, but 
harshly. “That cold blast swept my notes into the fire. The 
man who opened the door was a forest ranger. He was full 


of the spirit of Christmas, but I cursed him for it. I damned 
and redamned his very soul; I hurled insults at everything 
he represented. I vowed vengeance. For was he not re- 
sponsible for that which had gone from me forever—my 
Christmas carol ?” 

The old man sank again into silence and the ranger, sens- 
ing the tragedy that had befallen him spoke in sympathetic 
tones. “I can appreciate your loss, sir, which at the time 
seemed just reason for—for your transgressions.” 

“Transgressions?” The old man looked up. “Then, 
after all, you don’t understand—and you, a pupil of Ivan.” 

The ranger spoke a bit sharply. “A pupil of Paulinski, 
yes; but also an agent of the government. I am sympathetic, 
sir; but I have a duty to perform. 

“You believe then, those stories!” the old man asked. 

“You vowed vengeance,” the ranger reminded. 

“Words,” cried the hermit, scornfully, “just words. You 
have not the temperament of a master.” He came to his feet 
with effort. “But you shall see for yourself. In less than 
an hour your mission here will bear fruit—perhaps.” 

He raised his precious fiddle to his chin. “But my inter- 
pretation of Christmas—I shall play it for you.” 

The ranger was astonished, “I thought you had lost it?” 

“Ah, so I did, my first composition. But am I not the 
teacher of Ivan, the master? There is another, a greater 
interpretation—ten times greater. Is this not my tenth 
Christmas of utter loneliness ?” 

He began tempestuously, playing with all the artistry and 
feeling that was naturally his. Music! The ranger began 
to absorb it as the dry mountain slopes absorb a gentle rain. 
The Stradivarius called relentlessly to all the world to 
worship the day of Christ’s birth beneath the gallant spruce, 
drooping with a hundred snows; told the story of His birth 
with tenderness, with undivided fire; sampled the moods of a 
thousand races with harmony, melody and chords. 

Never had the ranger heard such an appeal to the hearts 
of mankind; never had he heard such music. The aged 
fingers of the old hermit worked with the ease and grace 
of the master. A soul that had been harassed by ten long 
years of denial and toil wailed its lamentations, uttered its cry 
of triumph. Then, of a sudden, the music stopped, and the 
eyes of the outcast turned toward the door, his features again 
a graven image. 

Only a moment did he wait before the hinges creaked and 
the door was thrust open. With a cold blast of wind two 
men, their eyes sulking, were pushed forward by a third man, 
who wore upon his face the happy smile of triumph. 

The old hermit stepped forward. “Ah, warden, my good 
friend, you have succeeded. A Merry Christmas, Red; and 
to you, Slim.” 

The ranger stepped forward, puzzled. ‘These men, I 
know them, are the ones that 5 

“Entered my humble cabin,” the teacher of Paulinski 
broke in. “But that was just a clever idea of my good friend, 
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the game warden. He set the trap and has been watching 
By the way, Mr. McNamee, the warden 
It was the Stradi- 
varius, eh, warden, that held your faith in me.” 

The game warden smiled. “It was a matter of theory 
that made me suspect Red and Slim were guilty of the 


it for weeks. 
knows a good fiddle when he sees one. 


crimes attributed to you. And it was a good theory, for 
they owned up to it down on the trail while they were ad- 


mitting killing the deer yesterday.” 


He placed his hand on the old man’s shoulder. “It was 
not the fiddle that made me doubt the stories. It was the 
soul that makes it more than a piece of wood. No man 


can interpret Christmas as divinely as you have and be guilty 
of petty transgressions. I salute you, my friend.” 

The old man’s eyes dimmed. “For your expressions the 
world is yours. What will you have?” 
The warden flung himself down in the antique chair. 


“Play,” he said. 


Forestry Appropriations as Recommended by Bureau of the Budget 
By G. H. CoLtincwoop 


Forester, The American Forestry Association 


HE several forestry laws were given hearings before the 
(T iouse Sub-Committee on Agricultural Appropriations during 

the first week in December. The hearings were arranged by 
The American Forestry Association. At this time the recommenda- 
tions of the Bureau of the Budget were made known and friends 
of forestry learned that, while the total appropriation exceeds that 
of 1929, many of the items are considerably less than the recom- 
mendations of the National Forestry Program Committee and sup- 
porting agencies as presented to the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget at the public hearing last October. 

In the face of the fact that Congress authorized $3,000,000 for 
purchasing forest lands in the eastern half of the United States 
when it passed the McNary-Woodruff Law, the Bureau of the 
Budget has recommended an appropriation of $1,900,000. This 
is $100,000 less than the appropriation for the present fiscal 
year and $1,100,000 less than the appropriation authorized by the 
Act. If no more is available during the next fiscal year, the 
program on which the McNary-Woodruff Law was drawn will 
be considerably handicapped, and the progress of land purchase 
will not be materially accelerated. 

Of the amounts recommended under the Clarke-McNary Law the 
one most severely hit was for cooperation with the states in 
preventing forest fires. The National Forestry Program Committee 
recommended that the present appropriation of $1,200,000 be in- 
creased by $400,000 to a total of $1,600,000. The Bureau of the 
Budget has recommended an increase of $89,098. This provides 
a ridiculously small increase for each of the cooperating states 
and scarcely permits the Federal Government to match one dollar 
with every three dollars appropriated by states and private agen- 
cies for forest fire control. 

Increases requested for cooperative distribution of forest plant- 
ing stock and for cooperation with the states in financing farm 
forestry extension were each severely curtailed. The amount ap- 
proved by the Budget Bureau for tree distribution is $82,500, an 
increase of $7,500, and that for forestry extension work $65,000, 
an increase of $5,000. 

The McNary-McSweeney Law went into effect this present 
year carrying no additions to existing appropriations. Before 
the passage of the law those behind it entered into an informal 
agreement that no appropriations would be asked until the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1929. From the beginning the plan behind 
the law has contemplated initial appropriations of approximately 
one-tenth of the authorizations, to be increased each year so that 
by the end of about ten years the full authorization may be 
reached. Friends of forestry were naturally surprised to learn 
that no increases are recommended for items covering forest insects, 
forest tree diseases, and forest fire weather. These items therefore 
stand the same as last year, namely diseases, $98,500; insects, $174,- 
570 and fire weather, $23,600. 

The several forest experiment stations scattered over the entire 


This work 
is now taken over under the McNary-McSweeney Law and re- 
quest was made for an increase of $66,300. This was cut by the 
Bureau of the Budget to $30,000, which is scarcely enough to take 
care of the increased demands of a single station. 

Present appropriations for carrying on work at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, amount to about 
$505,000. An increase of $50,000 was requested, but the recom- 
mendations received by the Appropriations Committee are for 
$32,404. 

Two new items include the forest survey which will probably 
be started in the Northwest and an economic study of forest possi- 
bilities to be started in the South. The timber survey needs at 
least $75,000 to be adequately started, but the recommendations 
are for only $25,000; while the economic study should be at least 
$25,000 and the recommendation is $15,000. 

Studies in wild life, in relation to forest management and 
to stream pollution need at least $15,000 more, but the recommended 
increase is $7,957, which will bring the total amount to approxi- 
mately $18,000. 

So in every case the amounts requested have been severely 
pruned by the Bureau of the Budget. The House Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations, with Representatives L. J. Dickin- 
son, of Iowa, Chairman; John W. Summers, Washington; James 
P. Buchanan, Texas; John N. Sandlin, Louisiana, and E. H. 
Wason, New Hampshire, has given very fair consideration to 
the pleas of men interested in forestry from all parts of the 
country and to a representative group of congressmen, including 
Representatives John McSweeney, of Ohio; Scott Leavitt, of Mon- 
tana; Don B. Colton, of Utah, and Harry L. Englebright and 
Joe Crail, of California. 

Among those who came from private life to plead for appropria- 
tions more nearly commensurate for the job were former Senator 
Lenroot, of Wisconsin, who spoke particularly in behalf of bring- 
ing the appropriation for forest land purchase up to the authoriza- 
tion of $3,000,000, as stated in the McNary-Woodruff law; R. S. 
Kellogg, of the National Forestry Program Committee, who discussed 
the items at length and gave reasons for the appropriations recom- 
mended by that committee; Lieutenant-Governor W. I. Nolan, of 
Minnesota, who spoke for the appropriations desired for forest land 
purchases, forest experiment stations, and for cooperative fire 
prevention work; Philip W. Ayres, of the Society for Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests; Tom Wallace, former president of 
the Southern Forestry Congress; Seth Gordon, of the Izaak Walton 
League; Ivan E. Goodner, of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce; Carl W. Bahr, of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, and Barrington Moore, of the American Ecological 
Society, C. F. Speh of the Pine Institute, and G. H. Collingwood of 
The American Forestry Association. 

The hearings carried through until noon on December 7. 


country received $352,000 during the present year. 
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Personal Injury or Damage to Property? 


The Coronado Forest, says The Daily Bulletin, reports a case 


two-car garage. 


of a lookout having some teeth knocked out in an accident in- 


curred while on official work. It now appears 
that the teeth knocked out were artificial. 
Question: Is this a case for the compensa- 
tion commission or one of property damage 
under Reg. A-5? 


Ain’t Nature Wonderful? 


J. N. Rogers, in charge of a limestone 
quarry in the White Mountains north of 
Laws, gives us some interesting facts with 
regard to his industry. Since the first of 
the year they have shipped 18,000 tons of 
limestone. This is “milled in transit” at 
Cartago, and the carbon dioxide gas re- 
leased in the burning is used in the manufac- 
ture of soda. He states that in the burn- 
ing process 42 per cent of the 
rock, by weight, is released as 
carbon dioxide gas. 


In the manufacture of soda, trip out to spend his stake. 








Oh, What a Headache! 


The lumber-jack had just staggered into camp after a week’s 
The liquor had been worse than sion of proof by the claimant 


He ought to qualify as one of the world’s fore- 
most optimists.—Six Twenty-Six. 


Over the Phone on the Olympic Forest 

Mrs. Mapes (to ranger husband on a 
forest fire): “When will you be home?” 

Ranger Mapes: “I don’t know, but be 
sure and put our child in school when she’s 
old enough.”—Six Twenty-Six. 


Closed File Classics from the Forest Service 

Following are reports from three old- 
time rangers reporting on June 11 homestead 
cases: 

No. 1—No possibility of developing any 
water. The applicant will be lucky if he 
can develop as much as he can drink. 

No. 2—This tract is not needed for the 
contamination of the city’s 
water supply. 

No. 3—Prior to the submis- 


the gas is mixed with brine. usual, not even good enough to keep him from catching cold. He his home was on the claim ex- 
The carbon dioxide atoms im- rolled into the bunk to sleep it off. Awaking from a restless sleep cept during short durations. 
mediately go a courtin’ with 4 few hours later, he saw the old cat pacing up and down the While on the durations the 


the sodium oxide atoms, and  pynkhouse floor. 


His hoarse voice arose in protest: 


kinder allow their electrons to (Cat, don’t stomp so!” 


mingle together, and the result 
is sodium bicarbonate. So next 
time you doctor that heartburn 
of yours remember that Dame 
Nature erected limestone cliffs 
in the Chalfant Valley and had 
Owens River, down through 
the centuries, deposit bit by bit 
the saline material in the bed 
of Owens Lake, that man might 
later bring these together to 
afford temporary relief from 
the discomfort caused by over- The 


tween.—Inyo Inklings. 


other day 





Prize fer Putting Out Fire 


; , 4 Charles Hamilton started for Mt. 
stuffing with the victuals pro- with his string of mules, says K. P. McReynolds, of the Umpqua 
duced on the fertile lands be- National Forest in Six Twenty-Six. 


Along the trail about half 
a mile from the river, he found a fire of some three square feet plied, “What’s it cost to see 


“My God, claimant was in San Diego 


earning a livelihood as a violin- 
ist—California District News 
Letter. 

Wild Life in the City 

There have been many fast 
ones put over by the country kid 
on his more sophisticated city 
cousin, and now Specks comes 
through with this one. 

The city boy was bragging 
about the accomplishments of his 
father to his country cousin. 
“My father,” he said proudly, 
“is an Eagle, an Elk, a Moose 
and a Lion.” 

To which the country boy re- 


Meadows 


in size, evidently the result of some fisherman’s carelessness. jm?” 


Hopeful National Forest Settler Charles rolled off his horse and proceeded to get it under control. 


Oh, to be a Fish 


A man at Silverton, some 15 This accomplished Charles did not want to linger longer to put The latest popular song, we 
miles above the wagon road on__ it out as he was in a hurry so he shoveled the whole thing into a are told, is “No Matter How 
the south fork of the Stillaqua- “forkie,” put it on his mule “Moonshine,” 
mish, has built a house with a and threw it in! 





Do we win? 
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hauled it to the river Fast a Fish Swims, It Never 


Sweats.” 





With 


(The American Forestr y Association 





National Game Conference Endorses Southern Forestry 


Commendation of the southern educational man. Officers for the next year were elected 
work of The American Forestry Associa- 


Educational Project 


as follows: Chairman, I. T. Quinn, of Ala- 


migratory game; the preservation of Chey- 
enne Bottoms in Kansas as an inviolate 


tion was given in a resolution passed by the 
National Game Conference at its fifteenth 
annual meeting held in New York, December 
3 and 4. The resolution, after referring to 


“ 


the project “as a wise and far-seeing educa- 


tional campaign in the interest of forest con- 


bama; first vice president, Ross L. Leffler, of 
Pennsylvania; second vice president, Keith 
McCanse, of Missouri; third vice president, 
W. W. Cory, of Canada; fourth vice presi- 
dent, Wm. L. Findlay, of Oregon; secretary, 
Carlos Avery, of New York. 


refuge for migratory waterfowl, and the cre- 
ation of the proposed international wilder- 
ness area in the Superior National Forest, 
Minnesota, and the Quetico Provincial Park, 
Canada. The following program of game 
conservation and restoration was adopted 


servation and fire prevention” 
suggests that the officers of the 
conference ask the officers of the 
Association “for an opportunity to 
consider with them the formation 
of a plan under which the con- 
ference can cooperate with the 
Association” in the game con- 
servation phase of the work. 
With colored slides, Ovid M. 
Butler, Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, illustrated how the work 
is being carried out in the states 
of Florida, Georgia and Missis- 
sippi by the use of motor trucks 
equipped with motion pictures and 
other educational material. It is 
expected that the action of the 
conference will lead to a definite 
plan of cooperation between the 
Association and wild life interests 
whereby both forestry and game 
restoration will be fully repre- 
sented in the educational effort. 








Ezra Meeker, Oregon Trail Pioneer, Dies 


Ezra Meeker, President of the Oregon Trail Memorial 
Association, and one of the last survivors of the covered 
wagon era, died at Seattle, Washington, December 3. 
He was ninety-seven years old. His last visit to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1928, was to voice his objection to a 
plan to build a cableway to the summit of Mount Hood, in 
Oregon, before a conference called by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine. The pioneer believed that the Mount Hood 
region should be kept in a wilderness state. 

Mr. Meeker, who first crossed the Oregon Trail in 1852, 
in a covered wagon, and who has traversed the country 
by almost every mode of conveyance since then, including 
the airplane, was born in Huntsville, Ohio, in 1830. In 
1906 he started the movement to preserve the Oregon Trail, 
establishing twenty-three markers at prominent points. 
Upon his arrival in Washington he was received by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Mr. Meeker was President of the Pioneers 
of America, and was the author of many books, among 
which were “The Oregon Trail,” “Ox Team Days,” and 
“Seventy Years of Progress in Washington.” 








The Fif- 
teenth Game Conference, one of the best 
ever held, brought together conservation 
authorities from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. The conference was 
held under the auspices of the 
can Game Protective Association. 
D. Pratt, of New York, President of The 
American Forestry Association, was chair- 


Ameri- 
George 


The Conference went on record as favor- 
ing the formulation of a national policy of 
wild life conservation and restoration; pas- 
sage of legislation creating federal wild life 
sanctuaries; the conservation of wilderness 
areas adapted to hunting, fishing, packing, 
canoeing and wild life photography; more 
effective cooperation between Mexico and the 
United States in the better protection of 
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for the ensuing year: 

Scientific Research — Continua- 
tion of the grouse investigation, 
and the promotion of several fel- 
lowships to speed up and extend 
its work. Encouragement of a 
similar investigation of prairie 
chicken and other species subject 
to shortages or fluctuating abun- 
dance. Cooperation with the Bio- 
logical Survey in extending the 
Georgia quail investigation into 
other states. Encouragement of 
interstate programs for research 
in game problems by the state 
universities and agricultural col- 
leges. 

Federal Legislation—P romo- 
tion of the passage of a migra- 
tory bird conservation bill which 
shall establish the principle of 
game refuges, and the passage 
of appropriation bills for Chey- 


enne Bottoms bird refuge and elk refuges. 

State Legislation—Cooperation with state 
game commissions and organized sportsmen 
in all progressive programs. 

Cooperation of Sportsmen and Landown- 
ers—Promotion of plan adopted at Four- 
teenth National Game Conference. 

Control of Predatory Creatures—Continua- 
tion of effort to determine practical and 
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scientific basis of classification, and effective 
methods of control of destructive species, if 
necessary resorting to regional lists for spe- 
cies which are harmful under some condi- 
tions but harmless in others. 

International Recreation Park—Promotion 
of plans for permanent preservation of Que- 
tico-Superior wilderness areas, and of a 
system of wilderness areas in other National 
Forests and National Parks. 

Control of Pollution—Development of 
plans and methods for prevention and con- 
trol of pollution of lakes and streams and 


coastal waters. 


Game Breeding—Encouragement of prop- 
agation of bobwhite quail and Hungarian 
partridge. 

Surveys—Continuation of local small game 
survey, wild turkey survey, and cooperation 
with the Biological Survey in waterfowl 
census and woodcock survey. Initiation of a 
survey to determine the status of Jacksnipe. 
Promotion of schools to give technical train- 
ing in administration of game, to perform re- 
search, and to coordinate game management 
with other forms of land use. Promotion 
of training camps for conservation field 


officers. 





More Publicly Owned Forest Land Needed in 
East, Says Chief Forester in Annual Report 











The protection of critical watersheds and 
the reclamation of idle and nonproductive 
land in the eastern half of the United States 
requires a very material extension of public 
ownership of forest areas, Major R. Y. 
Stuart, Chief of the United States Forest 
Service, points out in his annual report. 

“The only forest lands on critical areas 
that are now contributing full service from 
the standpoint of flood control are those em- 
braced in public forests and parks,’ Major 
Stuart says, “and a substantial increase of 
public forest-land ownership and administra- 
tion will be essential to the adequate regu- 
lation of stream flow on the headwaters of 
the Mississippi and its principal tributaries. 
The same is true elsewhere. Altogether 
there are unquestionably scores of millions of 
acres in the east that are subject to harmful 
erosion and seriously accelerated stream flow 
discharge through impairment of the forest 
cover, and to a degree which will presum- 
ably necessitate much more extensive public- 
forest ownership than even the present na- 
tional program contemplates.” 

The hearings held by the Senate Select 
Committee on Reforestation in 1923, disclosed 
that vast areas of forest land were in danger 
of lapsing into unproductiveness, that where 
new timber growth has followed utiliza- 
tion of the original stand it is in large part 
a relatively poor growth—a wild land nat- 
ural crop produced in the face of many ad- 
verse circumstances—and that the future 
timber needs of the country are not being 
adequately provided for. Extension of public 
forest land ownership is not a task for the 
Federal Government solely, the Chief For- 
ester declares. Some of the eastern states 
are assuming a substantial responsibility for 
the maintenance of forest conditions through 
land acquisition. Protection forests should 
receive the consideration of almost every 
state east of the plains, Major Stuart says. 
If state forests are carefully bought and 


skillfully managed they should prove a source 
of net revenue, and always can be made to 
render other important public services as 
recreational areas, protectors of scenic values, 
and producers of game and other wild life. 

A significant development which the 
Chief Forester reports is the changing atti- 
tude of private timberland owners toward 
forestry. Timber growing is no longer re- 
garded as something outside the range of 
business consideration. Although private 
forest management can not at best extend 
either fast enough or far enough to afford 
by itself a solution of the eastern forest prob- 
lem, it must be encouraged by public effort, 
says Major Stuart. Conditions must be 
made more favorable for its extension, for 
what is at stake is the efficient economic use 
and continuous productiveness of 336,000,000 
acres of privately owned forest land in the 
eastern states alone. 

Things necessary to hasten private appli- 
cation of forestry are pointed out by the 
Chief Forester as: Security against exces- 
sive taxation, efficient systems of protection 
against fire, public research and demonstra- 
tion of usable practices, and _ consistent, 
steady education to win the acceptance of 
such practices. These are all public func- 
tions in which the Federal Government hopes 
to lead the way. 

Fire control is basic, Major Stuart says. 
Until fire is systematically kept out of the 
woods, all attempts at permanent use of the 
land for timber growing must be abortive. 
The Clarke-McNary law authorizes an an- 
nual Federal appropriation of $2,500,000 for 
cooperative fire protection on private lands, 
the private owners, states, and Federal Gov- 
ernment cooperating. Federal appropria- 
tions thus far have been far below the author- 
ization, and in comparison with the states, 
the Federal Government is not yet taking its 
proportionate share of the load. 


The greatest deficiency, however, in the 
east is in the share taken by the private 
owner. Eastern forest owners are doing far 
less than western owners to protect their 
lands from fire, probably mainly because of 
the lower property risk involved. 

“Two possible ways are open to reduce 
or eliminate this deficiency—inducement or 
requirement,’ says Major Stuart. “In the 
west the method of requirement has been 
developed. Timberland owners in the state 
of Washington, for example, who do not 
voluntarily contribute on an acreage basis to 
the protective associations have the cost of 
protection levied against their holdings by 
the state, as part of their taxes. 

“Obviously, in regions where the present 
tax burden is producing or threatens to pro- 
duce extensive abandonment of title, a re- 
quired contribution toward the cost of protec- 
tion would tend to increase abandonment. 
The application of such requirements in the 
east should, it is believed, take place only as 
of Interior, attended by Carol J. Lomen, 
part of a comprehensive state policy of for- 
estry, with the state prepared to take over 
the land if the private owner is unwilling 
to retain and partly meet the cost of pro- 
tecting it and can not dispose of it to some 
one else who will.” 





Yale Studies Timber of Tropics 


Reporting on the progress of forestry re- 
search in the tropics, conducted by Yale Uni- 
versity, Samuel J. Record, professor of For- 
est Products, states that a collection of 14,000 
wood specimens, the finest in the world, 
has been built up since work in this field 
was begun in 1916. Represented in the col- 
lection are nearly 1400 different genera of 
160 natural families. 

Tropical research, conducted by the uni- 
versity, looks ahead to the time when the 
shortage of timber supplies in this country 
will give great impetus to forest exploitation 
in the tropics, which contain the only remain- 
ing large stands of virgin timber. To this 
end the different regions are being explored 
and mapped, and authentic information 
about the location and extent of the forests, 
the kinds of wood and other products there, 
and means for their proper utilization, is 
being collected and disseminated. 

The samples serve as a basis for research 
and as standards with which unknown speci- 
mens are compared for purposes of identi- 
fication. Much effort has gone into their ac- 
curate identification, and many new genera 
are represerited. In assembling the collec- 
tion the university has had the cooperation of 
persons and organizations on the ground. 

Other tangible information, collected and 
tabulated by the university, includes an 
accumulation of books, pamphlets, periodicals 
and manuscripts, unpublished reports, maps, 
and photographs pertaining to the subject. 
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| “Another Weyerhaeuser achievement-Wasteless [umber ! 


trimmed square at both ends-- packaged---- ready to use---- 








he 




















Why the building industry 
has adopted this new lumber 








4-Square Lumber is improved lumber. Itis the The 4-Square Label enables any one to iden- 
result of refined manufacturing processes. It tify this superior lumber instantly. 
is thoroughly seasoned. Cut to exact lengths. mer : . 
; aie . , 5 The species is plainly printed on the 4-Square 
2 An important improvement! Ends trimmed Label. Prevents mistakes. Establishes confi- 
exactly square and perfectly smooth—elimi- dence in all comsemnad. 


nating all needless hand-trimming on the job. 


; The grade, also, i a 
4-Square Lumber is packaged to protect 6 e grade, also, is stamped on the label 


the faces and square ends and to facilitate Y 4-Square Lumber is guaranteed. Weyerhaeuser 
handling. stands squarely behind every package. 





You can rely on the Lumber Dealer who sells 4-Square Lumber 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS - ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
General Sales Offices: WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY, Spokane, Washington 
District Sales Offices:s MINNEAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY + CHICAGO + TOLEDO ~- PITTSBURGH + PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK 
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Save Your 1929 


Magazines 





This January number is the 
first of twelve beautiful issues 
during 1929. Each issue will 
contain a great many new fea- 
tures and you will be glad you 
saved them. They become in- 
creasingly valuable and inter- 
esting as years go by. Start 
putting them away now and 
protect them by using a binder 
to insert each one as received. 


No punching, “spare parts” 
or other annoyances to try 
your patience. Each issue can 
be inserted in fifteen seconds. 


This binder is identical in 
workmanship and materials 
with those sold by other mag- 
azines for $3.00 to $5.00. It 
is strongly made and guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. 


No profit is made in selling 
this binder to you. The price 
—$2.00—merely covers the cost 
of manufacture and stamps 
used in bringing it to you. 


Each binder holds twelve issues 
and is guaranteed. Your money 
refunded if you are not more than 
pleased. 


The American Forestry 
Association 


1523 L. St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


™=MAIL THIS COUPON—PRINT PLAINLY" ™ 


The American Forestry Association, 


| 
j Washington, D. C. RNIB. 15-5 pigtane eee 
| Gentlemen: | 
| Send. Me..css.0s distinctive binders for | 

AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE, 
] postpaid, for which I enclose $2.00 for | 
| each binder. If I am not unusually well | 

pleased I will return them to you 
| promptly in 5 days, and my money and | 
| postage will be returned to me. | 


DC? <a cbudebec sss sun wes Seneaknasen sa 
PME ..k oc ksckivuus snes seubebueceerecawe 


MR ENEP is x os Koc opens eaceeneecs 
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Power Commission Hears Protest 
of Cumberland Falls Development 


The Federal Power Commission on De- 
cember 5 heard arguments for and against 
the application of the Cumberland Hydro- 
electric Power Company for a license for 
the proposed power development at Cum- 
berland Falls, on the Cumberland River, 
in Kentucky. After the hearing, the Com- 
mission with the Secretaries of War, In- 
terior, and Agriculture took the applica- 
tion under advisement. 

Opposition to the application was on the 
ground that the scenic beauty of the falls 
should be preserved in a state park, and not 
be destroyed by the hydroelectric develop- 
ment. John C. Dulin, attorney for the op- 
position, testified that the people of Ken- 
tucky had no fault to find with the plan to 
develop the resources of the state, but that 
they had a serious objection to the develop- 
ment of this particular project when other 
points in the state could be more effectually 
developed without ruining the scenic and rec- 
reational value of Cumberland Falls. For- 
mer Governor William J. Fields, of Ken- 
tucky, supported the plan to preserve the falls 
from power development, terming it Ken- 
tucky’s greatest scenic asset, and declaring 
that ninety-eight per cent of the people in the 
state concur in the view that it should be 
preserved as a state park. <A. B. Cam- 
merer, acting Director of the National Park 
Service, appeared for the opposition and 
stressed the potential value of state parks. 
It was also brought out in the testimony 
that Senator du Pont, of Delaware, who 
is a native of Kentucky, desired to give 
$200,000 for the purchase of the property 
surrounding Cumberland Falls, for its 
preservation as a park. 

Proponents of the power project, headed 
by Governor Flem F. Sampson, testified that 
the development of the. falls would be a 
progressive step, and at the same time en- 
hance the beauty of the falls and provide 
a state park covering a much wider area 
than that proposed without the power 
development. Plans for the project, it was 
said, provide for a dam eighty feet high 
and eight hundred feet long above the falls. 
A highway bridge would be constructed 
across the top of the dam. 





Tree Holds Seed Sixteen Years 

Experiments made at Giant Forest, Se- 
quoia National Park, in California, have 
shown that the Sequoia sometimes retains 
its cones for sixteen years before they drop 
and discharge their seed contents, says the 
United States Forest Service. The seed are 
preserved from weather and fungi by a 
powdery pigment which gives them a water- 
proof and germ-proof gloss. This pigment, 
when dissolved in water, makes a _ good 
writing fluid or furniture stain of a rich 


maroon color. 
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Will Kill 2,000 Kaibab Deer 


Two thousand deer in the western part of 
the Kaibab National Forest, in Arizona, will 
be slain by the Government, and shipped 
to veterans’ hospitals and Indian boarding 
schools to be used as food, according to R. 
H. Rutledge, District Forester, at Ogden, 
Utah. The Forest Service and the State of 
Arizona have reached an agreement, he said, 
to this effect. Over-production of deer has 
been a problem on the Kaibab Forest for 


several years. 





Eleven Indiana Counties Make 
Reforestation Survey 

A survey of eleven counties in southern 
Indiana recently undertaken by the State 
Conservation Department, indicates that 
more than 2,500,000 acres are in need of 
reclamation by tree planting and fire pro- 
tection. The survey was made by Ralph F. 
Wilcox, State Forester, and E. M. Bruner, of 
the United States Forest Service. 

Thirty to seventy per cent of the land 
area of each county has passed from the 
field of agriculture to the side of forestry, 
the department states. In some counties en- 
tire communities have left the farms and in 
such localities county and township roads 
have become impassable and churches and 
public schools have been abandoned. 

According to the department, reclamation 
of this idle land through reforestation, for- 
estry practice and fire protection is now 
needed on 2,685,000 acres of eleven counties. 
This represents fifty-one per cent of the total 
land area now in some kind of forest cover 
or abandoned. The counties surveyed are 
Clark, Floyd, Washington, Crawford, Orange, 
Dubois, Perry, Spencer, Martin, Green and 
Lawrence. 





National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission Approves Purchase 
of 111,230 Acres 
The National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion which met at Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 12, approved the purchase of 111,230 
acres of land to be added to the system of 
National Forests of the nation, authorized by 
appropriations made this year. The lands 
approved for purchase are located in four- 
teen purchase units in eleven States. They 
are Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Arkansas, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama. The total purchase 
price recommended amounts to $296,978, an 

average of $2.67 an acre. 

The Commission also approved the estab- 
lishment of six new purchase units. These 
are in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Vermont. At the meeting announcement was 
made of the resignation of Senator Lee S. 
Overman, of North Carolina, as a member 
of the Commission, and the appointment of 
Senator William J. Harris, of Georgia, to 
succeed him. 
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New Forestry Districts in Alabama 


Two additional forestry districts compris- 
ing a total of 952,320 acres have been added 
to the organized forest territory of Alabama 
during September, according to a statement 
issued by the State Commission of Forestry. 
The first of these districts includes the ex- 
treme southern portion of Chilton County 
and all of Autauga County except a strip 
along the southern and eastern boundaries. 
The second comprises the whole of Dallas 
County. The districts will be covered by 
Forestry Agents Frank Averyt and W. O. 
Durbin. 

Existing districts in other sections of the 
State have been enlarged to include addi- 
tional territory in Calhoun, Clay, Cleburne, 
Randolph and Tuscaloosa counties amount- 
ing to approximately 355,170 acres. This, 
together with districts previously established, 
makes a total of 14,687,300 acres to be cov- 
ered by forestry agents in the cooperative 
work carried on between the local citizens, 
the State and the Federal Government. 





New England Forestry Congress 

To bring together all organizations and 
individuals in New England interested in for- 
est resources, and to form a comprehensive 
program for their development for timber 
production, flood prevention, recreation and 
fish and game conservation, the New England 
Forestry Congress will be held at Hartford, 
Connecticut, February 1 and 2. 





Research Council Meets in Florida 

The annual meeting of the Southern For- 
est Research Council was held in Florida, 
early in November. The council consists of 
twenty-five members, representing the state 
forestry departments, the lumber industry, 
and other organizations interested in the 
growth and production of southern forests. 
In addition to several field trips, the coun- 
cil reviewed the development of forest re- 
search and discussed plans for 1929. 





Foreign Scientists at Madison 

The ranks of the foreign scientists working 
on American wood-utilization problems in the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory, at 
Madison, Wisconsin, were augmented re- 
cently by the arrival of five men sent by 
government and private agencies in Austra- 
lia, Finland, Poland and Sweden. 

H. B. Somerset, Melbourne, Australia, will 
work as a member of the pulp and paper 
staff of the Forest Products Laboratory for 
a period of one year before returning to 
Australia to take a position in a paper mill 
operating on eucalyptus. C. Ellis, forest 
economist to the Queensland Forest Service, 
Brisbane, Australia, will make his head- 
‘quarters at the laboratory for the next twelve 
to eighteen months, studying its organization 
and methods. K. Kuoppamaki, mechanical 
engineer from Finland, has spent some time 


at the laboratory studying the manufacture 
of plywood. Dr. J. Wiertelak, assistant in 
the Institute of Chemistry, University of 
Poznan, Poland, is beginning a year of study 
at the Forest Products Laboratory on a 
scholarship of the Polish Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Doctor Wiertelak’s studies will be 
principally on the chemistry of wood. 

Carl Gustaf Strokirk, Harnosand, Sweden, 
is at the laboratory on a grant from the 
University of Commerce, Stockholm. Mr. 
Strokirk will remain at the Madison labora- 
tory until May, studying the manufacture 
of plywood and other wood utilization prob- 
lems. 


Another Woman Forester 


With the enrollment of Miss Dorothea 
Cahill, of St. Paul, Minnesota, the Forestry 
School of.the University of Minnesota has its 
second woman student. Miss Jane Oakley, of 
North Carolina, was enrolled as the first. 





Loblolly Pine in New Jersey 

A plantation of loblolly pine established 
twenty years ago on the sandy soil of the 
Bass River Forest in southern New Jersey 
will now cut more than 5,000 board feet of 
box boards per acre, Extension Forester 
Scovell reports, even though the trees are 
not now closely spaced. Some of the trees 
are forty feet high and eleven inches through 
the stem at breast height. These individ- 
uals have made an average growth of two 
feet in height and more than half an inch 
in diameter for each of the twenty years. 
Native hardwood stands of the region, grow- 
ing on the same type of soil, seldom make 
half that growth. 











And Now a Pink 
Grootendoorst 


The Everblooming Rugosa Rose. 
kor mass and hedge plantings—(not 
for the rosé garden). Clusters of 
beautiful bright pink flowers re- 
sembling bunches of pink carnations. 
Beautiful deep green, healthy foli- 
age. Blooms from early Summer 
until frost. $1.25 each. 





Two New Oriental Shrubs 


Beauty Bush-grows 6 to 8 ft. tall, 
has clusters of small tubular pink 
flowers of the honeysuckle type, 
borne in such profusion that the 
bush is one cloud of delicate pink— 
$2.00 each. 


Korean Spirea—a 4 to 6 ft. dome- 
shaped bush with large rounded 
clusters of snowy flowers—blooms 
two weeks later than ordinary 
Spirea—$1.50 each. 


hot eR. ti. 





The most 
vividly colored everblooming Rose 
ever introduced (yellow and orange). 
Awarded four gold medals, excep- 
tionally easy to grow—$2.50 each. 


Dame Edith Helen Rose — New! 
The most striking Pink Kose of re- 
cent years. Enormous, very double, 
continuous blooms—$2.00 each. 


The Most Popular Dozen. We have 
the 12 Roses so voted in the 1927 
Referendum of the American Rose 
Society, all for $9.50. 


Send for the beautiful Hall Catalog 
and find out about our Rhododen- 
drons, both native and Hybrid; our 
Japan Bloodleaf Maples, Azaleas, 
Flowering Cherries and the many 
other new and interesting things 
illustrated in color—also our assort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, 
Berry Plants, and landscape service. 


L. W. HALL CO., INC. 
497 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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a. this ever-increasing beauty A 








GIVE it an enchanting set- 
ting by having it peep out 
from a screen of ever- 
greens. Don’t delay—the 
years go quickly. Make 
your planting this season 
and let Nature be doing 
her perfect work in making 
the home more beautiful 
and valuable each and 
every year. 


4s 


Hill’s  Evergreens give 
the magic touch. We have 
made the growing of ever- 
greens a_ specialty for 
seventy-three years. Noth- 
ing but evergreens in our 
great 500-acre nursery. 

Our catalog, profusely 
illustrated (40 large illus- 
trations in colors), is a 
most helpful book in sug- 














gesting what and how you 
should plant. Write for it, 
enclosing 25 cents (coin or 
stamps), which will be re- 
funded on your first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 
Box 501 Dundee, Il. 


i  HutsEvercrrens 
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Trim Your Trees 
. Yourself ° 


It’s easy if you use a 
Bartlett Jointed Tree 
Trimmer with a com- 
pound lever. Saves 
cost of buying several trimmers of dif- 
ferent lengths. Prices F. O. B. Detroit 
8 ft. (2 sections) $6.60; 12 ft. (3 sec- 
tions) $7.40; 16 ft. (4 sections) $8.20. 
BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
419 E. Lafayette Ave., Detroit. Mich. 




















What makes a good 


PLANT LABEL GOOD ? 


It must be impervious to moisture, must 
retain its markings, and must not girdle 
the Plant—WE HAVE IT. A 

Sample Line for the Asking 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 1228, Station B Cleveland, Ohio 








GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 








Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 





CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 








SEEDS 
FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 
My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 
Send for a copy 
THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 








Better Reindeer Market Conditions 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine will be 
requested to appoint experts of his depart- 
ment to confer with officials of the Depart- 
ment of Interior on control of an obnoxious 
fly that punctures reindeer skins suitable 
for gloves and reduces their market value. 

This resulted from a conference recently 
held by Secretary West, of the Department 
of Interior, attended by Carl J. Lomen, 
President of the Alaskan Reindeer Corpora- 
tion, and Leonard and Arthur Baldwin of 
New York. The Secretary also considered 
the possibilities of extended cooperation be- 
tween the Government-owned Alaska rail- 
road and the reindeer interests in opening up 
a market for 10,000 or more reindeer car- 
casses annually. Consideration was also 
given the plan to drive groups of reindeer 
from a herd of 150,000 more than 250 miles 
to near Summit or Cantwell, on the Alaskan 
Railroad, from the Nome district to facilitate 
marketing. At present, it was explained, 
reindeer in the Nome district can be killed 
only in November and December, and the 
meat must be kept for several months under 
refrigeration before marketing as the north- 
ern Alaska port is ice-locked for many 
months. By quartering the reindeer in the 
broad pass section, with suitable inclosures, 
officials pointed out that an extensive outlet 
would be available on the Alaska Railroad 
for shipment by rail to Seward, thence by 
steamer to the United States. 























Retinospora makes a Fine Hedge 


When We Have to Clear Land 


Frequently we have real bargains for those who need small evergreens 
for hedges, windbreaks, or reforesting purposes. 
ever presented a better buy than in this lot of Retinospora and Fir. 

Each * means one transplanting. 

Retinospora plumosa (green), 12 to 15 in. B. & B.* * 





R. plumosa aurea (golden), 12 to 15 in. B. & B.* * 
Douglas Fir 10 to 12 in.**......... 
De POG I sins orion ss 

All first-quality stock, at a price so low you can well afford to start a forest. 


A Grade for Every Purpose 
Send for Kelsey’s “Short Guide” and new price list, which presents all sizes 
from seedlings to large specimens of the new varieties and old standards in ever- 
green and deciduous trees and shrubs. 


Kelsey Nursery Service, 


100 1000 
$45.00 $395.00 
45.00 395.00 
Bada vahnrste eraiste miata s 35.00 300.00 
40.00 350.00 


It is doubtful if we have 


50 Church Street 
New York City 
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G. B. Shipley Appointed to Wood 
Utilization Committee 

Grant B. Shipley, president of the Cen- 
tury Wood Preserving Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and of four other wood preser- 
vation plants in New England, Michigan, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
a member of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Shipley has been prominent in the 
wood preservation industry for many years. 
For a quarter of a century he has designed 
and operated wood preservation plants, and 
has been retained as a consultant in connec- 
tion with nearly half of all the wood 
operation in the 


preservation plants in 


United States today. 





Asks More Shore Parks for 
Connecticut 

At the meeting of the Connecticut Forest 
and Park Association on the Natchaug State 
Forest, Hampton, Connecticut, H. H. Chap- 
man, of the State Park Commission, made 
the statement that although Connecticut was 
making commendable progress in building 
up a series of State Forests for the produc- 
tion of timber, the protection of watersheds 
and the propagation of fish and game, it 
was behind in the acquisition of park lands 
along the shore. Its one active shore park 
at Hammonnassett Beach, he declared, served 
over half a million people a year. 

Other speakers were J. A. Gibbs, of the 
Connecticut Agriculture College, who spoke 
on the possibilities of the practice of forestry 
by farmers who own land not suitable for 
crops. Colonel T. S. Woolsey, President 
of the Association, urged all land owners 
to practice forestry on their lands. Benton 
MacKaye, speaking as a city planner, de- 
clared that the development of public parks 
and forest roadside reservations and the 
like was as necessary for the development 
of beautiful and prosperous cities as the 
purely architectural aspects of city planning. 





Moth Spreads in New 
England States 

The area under quarantine on account of 
the satin moth, an insect injurious to poplars 
and willows, has been enlarged to include 
for the first time territory in Vermont as 
well as additional territory in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
according to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

On account of the practical impossibility 
of satisfactorily determining by inspection 
whether poplars and willows are free from 
satin moth infestation, due to the habit of the 
caterpillars of hibernating in inconspicuous 
webs on the bark of the trees, the regula- 
tions under this quarantine prohibit the “in- 
terstate movement from any point in the 
regulated area into or through any point 
outside thereof of poplar and willow trees, 
and parts thereof capable of propagation.” 


Satin 
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Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE -> SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries. 
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Reliability 


The Nurseries whose advertise- 
ments appear in AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Life are 
chosen from the leading nurseries 
in their respective localities. They 
offer you reliable trees, plants, 
bulbs, and seeds and you can pur- 
chase from them with the full 
assurance that they will be satis- 
factory. 

















NK 





K* Kalmias 
hododendrons, Azaleas 


Highest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in any quantity. For specimen and special planting we 
furnish nursery-grown stock from our Stroudsburg nursery. 
Comingue of Nursery-grown Plants, Cultural 
irections, etc., Mailed on Request. 
§ LA BARS’ RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
1100 Bryant Street Stroudsburg, Penna: | 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















They cannot, in the small space 
allotted to them, list all of their 
products, and Members are urged 
to write to them for complete 
catalogs. 


Established 1866 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Plant material for Landscape, Horticultural and 
Forestry Projects. Choice line of 
Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 

Evergreens, Lining Out Stock, 


High-Class Flowering Shrubs ane Trees 
FOREST SEEDLINGS 


Also Scions and Cuttings 


ROSEBANK NURSERY CO., INC. and 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 








Orchid § We Specialize in ORCHIDS! 

Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collectors, and _ Botani- 


cal Gardens. Will appreciate your orders 
whenever you need orchids. 


EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
Je specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 


FRUIT TREES — GRAPEVINES 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
for 
Southwestern Conditions 


Ete 5 0 


Send for Special List No. 80 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit,N., J. 


Forestry Company 
SEED HOUSE 
Willsboro, N. Y. 


THE MUNSON NURSERIES 


NURSERIES 
DENISON - - - - TEXAS 


Cheshire, Conn. 








BROAD-LEAF FLOWERING EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
RHODODENDRON—2 to 3 ft., 25 for $7.00; 100, $28.00 
MOUNTAIN LAUREL—2 to 3 ft., 25 for $7.00; 100, $28.00 
HEMLOCK—2 to 3 ft.. 25 for $550; 100, $22.00 
CeparR—2 to 3 ft., 25 for $550; 100, $22.00 
RHODODENDRON SEEDLINGS—8 to 24 inches; 100 for $10.00 
MOUNTAIN LAUREL SEEDLINGS-8 to 24 inches; 100 for $10.00 

Roots packed in wet moss or soil and burlap 
Write for car-lot <=. please, with order 
‘homas Arp 
Doeville - - - - - - = - Tenn, 


GROW YOUR OWN ORNAMENTALS 


Or do your forest planting with our sturdy 
young stock. 
Send for our descriptive price list today, 


PIEDMONT FORESTRY CO. 


Bound Brook New Jersey 


BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-grown, Hardy Evergreens 


Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 








CHINESE ELM 


Best shade tree for the Southwest ever intro- 
duced. Send for catalogue and see what govern. 
ment authorities say about it. 
400,000 Evergreens, all sizes 
Shrubs—Roses—Fruit Trees, etc. 


BAKER BROS. NURSERY 
FORT WORTH TEXAS 


GLADIOLI 


If you want the better class of gladiolus, 
write for our price list, issued in January. 
Pauline Kunderd, Phipps, Maurice 
Fuld, Bennett, Longfellow, Pfitzer’s 
Triumph, Moody, Paul Pfitzer, etc. 
Make your own selection and collections from 

outstanding varieties at reasonable prices. 


E. M. BUECHLY Greenville, Ohio 


FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE STREET 
MASS. 





BOSTON 














GLORIOUS ROCK GARDENS 
Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds 137 )2.2"%ina’ cnoie- 


est collections in Britain; 2000 varieties, collected from 
the mountains and plains of the world. Lists postpaid. 
Seeds duty free. Sample collection containing 15 distinct 
varieties, $1.50; 32 varieties, $2.50. Also 10 varieties of 
any of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, Campanulas, 
Dianthus, Gentians, Hypericums, Liliums, Papavers, 
Primulas, Saxifrages, Veronicas, or Violas, $1.25. Remit- 
tance by post-office money order. 


Rev. A. F. Anderson, Glen Hall, Leicester, England 


VERKADE’S NURSERIES 


Growers of a Complete Line of 

Evergreens from Seed, Cuttings and 

Grafted, including Koster Blue 
Spruce 


New London, Connecticut 


SITKA SPRUCE 


CROWN WILLAMETTE 
PAPER COMPANY 


736 Pittock Blk., Portland, Oregon 
Can furnish a few million young trees from their 


Tualatin Forest Nursery 
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Hardy Evergreens 


Four-year trees, excellently 
adapted to landscape use, 


100 for $3.50. 


Norway spruce, 4to8 in. high 


Scotch pine, 6 to 8 in. high 
Norway pine, 4 to 8 in. high 
White spruce, 4to8in. high 


or 





25 of each variety, all for $3.50 
CASH WITH ORDER 
| Special price on quantities 


Sturdy, well-rooted, three- 


year trees for forest planting 


Write for Price List 


Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Fryeburg, Me. 











RHODODENDRONS -- NATIVES 
KALMIA LATIFOLIA 


ALSO 


AZALEAS in Variety 


If interested in these plants 

or other trees or plants, write 

us for our catalogue and 
circulars 


THE MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY 
47 West 34th Street New York, W. Y. 











GRAPEFRUIT, ORANGES, TANGERINES, PECANS: BOCA CEIGA 
BRAND citrus fruit is fully tree-ripened fruit, specially hand- 
selected for quality and sizes, and packed exclusively for 
private express shipments—from tree to you in three or 
four days. Full, half, or quarter boxes, one kind or mixed, as 
desired. Number one, extra fine paper shell pecans. 
Write for price list 
BOCA CEIGA GROVE 
P. O. Box 848 Clearwater, Fla. 











WEAR YOUR EMBLEM 


Our artistic membership emblem 
was designed by one of the largest 
emblem manufacturers in the world. 
It is octagon shaped with gold bev- 
eled edges. The tree is modeled in 
gold and covered with transparent 
green enamel. The A. F. A. is in- 
laid in dark green enamel. 

$2.00 each, postpaid 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 

















The 
Forest 
Post-Bag | 












Comment on this column is invited. 





So many letters of interest drop out of our mail bag each morning that the 
editors have decided to be generous with some of them. 
Forest Post Bag, learn what “‘they’’ think, and share our pleasure and profit. 


So—watch for the 








Miss Isabelle Horn, 
of South Pasadena, 
sends us the following, 
from the Los Angeles 
Times: 

“Voice from ether 
comes as warning— 
some said it was co- 
incidence; others said it was a master lesson 
by fate, and still others asserted it was 
Mother Nature wailing for the loss of a 
child. 

“Anyway, this is what happened. 

“Permission was given a business man to 
chop down a stalwart old pine tree in front 
of his place of business in Upland because it 
obstructed his view. Across the street from 
the old pine is a radio shop. Just as the ma- 
jestic monarch, which had been growing in 
the same place since Upland was born, 
groaned and toppled to the ground, the radio 
across the street switched to another number 
on the program and the deep, bass voice of a 
singer in a broadcasting station—somewhere 
in the United States—hurled this- admonition 
to those who took the life oi the tree: ‘Poems 
are made by fools like me, but only God can 
make a tree.’” 


LETTERS 


IIIT u.s. 


C4 


MAIL 





The taken from a letter 


signed by one of a family of wilderness en- 
thusiasts—Winton Weydemeyer, of Fortine, 
Montana, and speaks for itself: 


“To a nature-lover living out here in the 
vast western forests and lumber woods, 
where fires destroy thousands of acres of vir- 
gin timber and render the hills unfit for 
habitation by native birds and animals; 
where forest insects thrive and thereby de- 
stroy; where excessive timber wastage in 
manufacturing is complacently accepted as 
an economic necessity; where game laws are 
too commonly disregarded; where commer- 
cialization of scenery, wildness, and similar 
natural resources belonging to the people 
steadily robs the wilderness lover of his 
opportunity for enjoyment and appreciation 
of back country—to a nature-lover con- 
stantly in this environment the work of The 
American Forestry Association stands as a 
stimulating promise that more desirable con- 
ditions are coming and as a reassurance that 
thousands more of similar-minded men and 
women are engaged in the fight for sensible 


following is 
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and unselfish use and preservation of all 
natural America. To me it seems that the 
opportunity for widely scattered people to 
unite in a great undertaking such as this 
Association is pledged to, forming thereby 
a concert of great and effective influence, 
is one of the happiest privileges afforded by 
our democracy. I hope always to respect 
this privilege in my membership in our or- 
ganization by doing whatever I can to help 
achieve its purposes.” 





E. E. Pershall, vice president of a great 
timber company with headquarters in St. 
Louis, writes: 

“Please refer to your September issue, page 
516. Simply as a picture of a fine stand of 
timber, I am writing to ask you if it would 
be possible for me to obtain this photograph 
in a size about 8x12, that I could have 
framed for my office. In order that you may 
appreciate the attitude of mind that prompts 
a man engaged in selling timber to stop and 
simply admire a fine tract of timber with- 
out any desire for converting it into useful 
products and the selfish gain that might come 
therefrom, I am sending you under separate 
cover a copy of Romeyn B. Hough’s book on 
North American Trees, with an insertion on 
our own business that might prove of in- 
terest.” 


An eminent expert on insects and a forest 
entomologist of repute, H. B. Pierson criti- 
cizes constructively in a letter from Augusta, 
Maine: 


“A question recently printed in the maga- 
zine has to do with the white-pine weevil. 
In the answer the statement is made that 
every three or four years the weevil gets 
the upper hand. I have made a pretty care- 
ful study of the weevil for eight years, and 
am convinced that the weevil is becoming in- 
creasingly prevalent each year. From the 
study I have made parasites are a negligible 
factor. 

“Sometime I would like to see the policy of 
The American Forestry Association broad- 
ened to include ‘adequate protection from in- 
sects and disease’ along with its fire-protec- 
tion policy. This should, in my mind, also be 
included under subjects to be considered for 
forest research.” 
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Need of Wild Life Refuges Stressed 
by Biological Survey 


The need of game and bird refuges was 
stressed by Paul G. Redington, Chief of the 
United States Biological Survey, in his an- 
nual report to Secretary of Agriculture Jar- 
dine, as being without doubt the greatest 
single factor in successful wild-life admini- 
stration. Emphasis was also placed on wild 
life research as being fundamental to all 
other functions of the bureau and basic to 
the chief service expected by the public. 

Mr. Redington mentions as outstanding 
among the accomplishments and new lines of 
work undertaken in research during the 
year, the following: Inauguration of studies 
of the relative abundance of migratory wild 
fowl from year to year, through systematic 
and repeated censuses taken by cooperators 
on important waterfowl concentration areas. 
Authorization by congressional act of more 
extended research having to do with the re- 
lations of wild life to forestry—the effects of 
birds, mammals, and other forms on forest 
production. Successful crossbreeding of Alas- 
kan reindeer with native caribou captured 
for the experiments, and the birth of fawns 
of materially increased weight. Progress in 
research work on the food of the English 
sparrow, in studies of the requirements of the 
Wyoming elk, in the administration of other 
game animals and birds on reservations, and 
in coordination of state and Federal policies 
in wild-life administration generally. 

Important measures mentioned for the wel- 
fare of wild life are the authorization by 
Congress of a refuge for migratory birds in 
the extensive Bear River marshes, Utah, and 
first steps in its administration, as an aid to 
conserving the wild-fowl resources of the 
west; and greater expedition in the work of 
acquiring lands for the Upper Mississippi 
River Wild-Life Refuge through congres- 
sional aid and through private donation of 
areas important to the purposes of the refuge. 

Of importance to cooperative work for the 
control of wild-animal pests of agriculture, 
horticulture, forestry, stock-raising, and wild 
game was the development, through a con- 
ference of field leaders in rodent and preda- 
tory-animal control at Ogden, Utah, of im- 
proved plans for research work and definite 
policies in local and general control opera- 
tions. 

Seven Federal conservation laws are listed 
that are administered by the Biological Sur- 
vey, including the migratory-bird treaty and 
Lacey Acts, and, by cooperation with the 
Alaska Game Commission, the Alaska game 
law. “Respect on the part of sportsmen and 
the public in general for Federal and state 
laws for the conservation of wild life,” says 
Mr. Redington, “is increasing from year to 
year, and United States district courts and 
district attorneys have continued their in- 
terest in the enforcement of the regulations. 
There are still too many hunters who will 
violate the law whenever opportunity is 
afforded.” 


Wilderness Areas in Rockies 


Forty-two separate tracts in the Rocky 
Mountains, covering several million acres, 
have been set aside as wilderness areas, ac- 
cording to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. These areas have been selected 
as lands in which natural forest conditions 
should be preserved, either for scientific or 
for recreational purposes. In thirteen small 
areas on the National Forests of Colorado, 
Wyoming and South Dakota all forms of 
commercial or recreational use are prohibited 
in order to provide opportunity for scientific 
observation and research. One wild, inacces- 
sible area of 1,000,000 acres on the Washakie 
National Forest, in Wyoming, is closed to 
commercial use and dedicated to recreation. 
The remaining twenty-eight areas, compris- 
ing 2,451,020 acres, will be kept in a wild 
state. 





Summary of Fur Laws Available 

The legislatures of only Kentucky, New 
York and Virginia made changes in laws 
relating to fur-bearing animals this year, 
according to the United States Biological 
Survey. 
resident trappers. 


Kentucky reduced the fee for non- 
New York imposed re- 
quirements for the stamping of traps and 
for frequent inspection. 
powers heretofore conferred upon county 


Virginia rescinded 


boards with respect to game matters and 
vested them in a commission, and also set a 
state-wide trapping season. 
changes were made in Alaska, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, and Pennsylvania. In 
Canada changes in fur laws were effected in 
Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia, North- 
west Territories, Saskatchewan, and Yukon. 

A summary of the laws in all states and 


Administrative 


in Canada, including the prevailing require- 
ments as to open seasons, bag limits, pro- 
hibited methods, 
sale of animals and furs, shipment and ex- 
port, propagation, and bounties imposed by 
the regulatory authorities, or by law, is pre- 
sented in Farmer’s Bulletin 1576-F. 


licenses, possession and 





Reports Progress in Pulp and Paper 
Industry in Alaska 

Early construction of hydroelectric units 
for the development of the pulp and paper 
industry in Alaska is anticipated in the an- 
nual report of the Governor of Alaska. Sur- 
veys by commercial companies awarded con- 
tracts in the Territory for this development 
are being carried forward rapidly, the re- 
port states. 

According to the Governor, engineers have 
estimated that the forests of Alaska can 
produce 1,300,000 tons of newsprint annually 
in perpetuity and there is available more 
than 500,000 undeveloped horsepower within 
reach of the timber resources. These timber 
tracts, recently awarded to commercial com- 
panies for development, are on the Tongass 
National Forest, in southeastern Alaska. 
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"NURSE > SEED HOUSE 
NURSERIES 2 SEED 
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FOREST TREE 
SEEDLINGS 


For more than 40 years Sonderegger Seedlings have 
given perfect satisfaction to their many buyers. Be- 
cause they are grown in large quantities under favor- 
able ground and climatic conditions, first-class seedlings 
are offered to you at the‘ lowest prices. All stock is 
exceptionally healthy and thrives exceedingly well. 1 
an year seedlings in all varieties. Let us help 
you select the right varieties for your climate. 
Our new 1929 Garden Book gives full details and 
prices on all stock. Beautifully illustrated. Sent 
FREE upon request. 


SONDEREGGER NURSERIES 
133 Court Street Beatrice, Nebr. 











EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN | 


GARDEN FURNITURE 
in the most 
POPULAR DESIGNS 






A Complete Line of 
Nursery Stock 
Descriptive Catalogue 

Free Professional Landscape Service 
TITUS NURSERY Co. 


Waynesboro, Va. 








WILD BIRD FOOD 


That will attract Winter Birds 
ar ae ay Hi-ball or Suet Cake, 


PURITY BIRD STATION 
R. R. Box 51 Northbrook, Ill. 


























What so fascinating, on a 
winter evening, as to plan 
your summer garden? Get 
our 1929 edition now and 
select the Flowers and Veg- 
etables you want. Profusely 
illustrated and with author- 
itative cultural articles. 


A copy free if you mention 


American Forests and Forest Life 


HENRY A. DREER 
1305 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Floods in the Valley of the Mississippi 
A National Calamity 


What Should Be Done About It” 
A Book a: nh Ss 9 oh in O O k N e WwW S 


Three Parts. 

Part 1—Treats of the Father of Waters, 
Geologically and Historically. 

Part 2—Treats of Recent Legislation and 

ans. 

Part 3—Appeals for a Broader Vision and 
More Comprehensive Treatment of 
Flood Waters than now prevails 
and than is being contemplated 
by those in Authority. 




















Distributing Agents: 
NATIONAL FLOOD COMMISSION 
1014 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. 








Price $3.00. Our Feperat Lanps. By Robert Sterling 
Yard. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price $5. 





pyouen's BOOK § | Our federal lands, which is to say the 


lands owned collectively by the people of 
the United States, if blocked up and fitted 
into the northeastern section of the Union 
would cover all the states east of the Mis- 
sissippi River from the Canadian line on the 
north to the southern boundaries of Ten- 
nessee and South Carolina. 

“An Empire,” exclaims Robert Sterling 
Yard in his new book, “Our Federal Lands.” 
To envision these vast and scattered hold- 





American Woods 


A collection of actual wood sections ings in their social, economic, and historical 
(showing end, quarter and flat grains of se Pina, ies ; “ 
each species), with text, telling uses, settings is a task which few would have 
properties, distribution, etc. The plates the hardihood to undertake. But Mr. Yard 
in which the thin sections are mounted . 
are removable for examination. has done the task and done it well. He has 
Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in y da 
each. $10 and $15 per vol., according to told the story of our federal lands, hence 
binding. Send for list of species in each they came, how they have shrunk in area 
volume. , 
—— | but have grown in usefulness, and how they 


Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to iden- 
tify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 
at any season. 


are taking definite form and place in our 
social and economic progress. It is an in- 
teresting story of facts, logically marshaled 


$8 and $15, according to binding. | and told in simple, readable language. Here 
Gomme soe a | one will find the past, the present, and a 
Write for further information glimpse into the future of the Public Domain, 
ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. the National Forest, the National Park, the 
Lowville, N. Y. | wild life reservations, and all the far-flung 





lands that go to make up our National 





estate. 
Forest Trees From the story and its telling one visions 
the whole in a perspective that inspires pride 
of the and patriotism. For our national estate is 


e ° . a national heritage, which once known and 
District of Columbia understood inspires not only patriotism but 


better citizenship. “Our Federal Lands” is 


How to Know Them a story which every true American—man 
W here to See Them and woman, boy and girl—should know. 

They are his lands and by his intelligence 

will their preservation and usefulness be 


A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, 
containing illustrations and the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of 68 of the 


measured.—O. M. B. 


more common forest trees of the United Waste Not—Want Nor. By Scoville Ham- 
States. Also gives both the common and lin. Published by Dorrance & Company, 
scientific names. ; 4 
Philadelphia. Price $2. 
Over 8000 copies have been sold The author tells in clear and lucid terms 


nl i 
Only 30 cents, postpaid what it means to waste natural resources and 


how through the stabilization of production 
and the control of expansion the nations of 
the world may keep the causes of war in 





The American 


Forestry Association abeyance. The dire results of waste of 
1523 L Street Northwest natural resources as represented by forest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. devastation, erosion and flood, soil loss and 


the reckless use of minerals are set forth 
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clearly and interestingly as involving the 
well-being of millions and, in fact, the whole 
future of mankind. Mr. Hamlin urges the 
proprietary interest of the individual in the 
results of production as the surest way to 
conserve the natural capital resources of the 
world—the idealization of the job through 
the introduction of altruism. This element, 
heretofore more or less lacking, will—the 
author says—make of each workman an ar- 
tisan in his own right and free him to real 
joy in labor. It will as well give him an 
understanding of the real factors underly- 
ing prosperity and progress, accrue to him 
incalculable individual advantages and 
create new incentives tending to the eventual 
elimination of waste.—L. M. C. 


THE LAKE OF THE SKY—LAKE TAHOE, “See 
America First Series.” Published by L. C. 
Page and Co., Boston, Massachusetts. $5.00. 
Lake Tahoe, located in the High Sierras 

at an elevation of more than six thousand 

feet, partly in California and partly in Ne- 
vada, is one of nature’s greatest gifts to 

North America. When the day is calm there 

is a band of deep green around the border 

of the lake, as if Mother Nature had lined 
the bed of the lake with a mosaic of tiny 
pieces of the copper ore which is so commonly 
found in that region. Inside this band of 
green, is another of bright blue and still 
farther from the eye the blue deepens to 
dark purple. While gazing at the grandeur 
of the lake one is constantly reminded that 
the designer of such a chef-d’oeuvre pos- 
sessed more than human qualities. Because 
the water of the lake is so clear, “living 
water” as Thomas Starr King put it, one 
can scarcely believe that its depth here is 
more than two inches, or there, more than 
six inches, whereas in reality it is twenty to 
fifty, or more, feet from the eyes of the be- 
holder to the mosaic lining of the lake-bed. 

One’s education can be neither liberal nor 

complete until one has drunk in the beauty 

of Lake Tahoe. 

This book is written in an easy and in- 
teresting style. The lake’s history of dis- 
covery by the white man, the legendary lore 
ascribed to it by the Indians, its physical 
and geologic characteristics, its numerous 
trails and resorts, descriptions of nearby 
places of interest, and the forests and natural 
life found in the region are enlarged upon— 
Ae Bh, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON Woobs OF THE WoRLD. By 
Major George P. Ahern and Helen K. 
Newton. Published by the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 1928. 77 pp. 
Under headings for the principal countries 

of the worid one may find references to prac- 

tically all of the books and articles which 
contribute to a knowledge of the woods of the 


world. 





FLoops IN THE VALLEY OF THE MiIssIssIPPl. By 
J. P. Kemper, C. E. Published by The 
National Flood Commission, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. Price $2.50. 

Less than two years have passed since 
the country was stirred by the last great Mis- 
sissippi flood, yet a summary of events which 
accompanied and followed the disaster reads 
like history. We need to be reminded of 
them and of the discussions which arose 
while considering the various control plans. 

More will be accomplished by “Floods in 
the Valley of the Mississippi” if Mr. Kemper 
achieves his purpose of pointing the way by 
which the excess waters of half a continent 
can be poured into the sea without loss of 
life or undue loss of property. 

Briefly, his plan is to hasten the water 
out of the lower river through the Atchafa- 
laya River and through spillways below 
Baton Rouge; and to hold the crests of the 
floods back in reservoirs above the mouth of 
the Red River. Without abandoning the 
present levee system, he would encourage 


255 pp. 


secondary defenses in the form of reservoirs, 
terraces on farm land, and extended areas of 
forest. These would help hold back the 
flood waters and maintain a navigable chan- 
nel during low water. 

The book is a vigorous voice protesting 
against the more generally recognized plans 
of the Corps of Army Engineers and The 
Mississippi River Commission.—G. H. C. 





Under date of December 14, 1928, the Mis- 
sissippi Forestry Commission has put out an 
attractive Arbor Day Program. Here are 
presented a small collection of forest poems 
and songs which combine to offer suggestions 
to any one who is planning a tree planting 
ceremony. 





DeFrorEsTED AMERICA. By Major George P. 
Ahern. Privately published. Price Twenty 
Cents. 

“Deforested America,” a pamphlet of sev- 
enty-seven pages, is, as its title suggests, a 
picture of the forest situation in the United 
States today as seen by the author, whose con- 
clusions are based upon a study of available 
information from widely different sources. 
The booklet, if one is to judge from the au- 
thor’s introduction, is designed primarily for 
the man in the street who doesn’t know the 
facts. 


Mention 


“If he knew the facts,” declares the author, 
“they would speak for themselves. 
here brought together as they have been es- 
tablished by the foremost authorities on the 


subject in America.” 


They are 


In the first chapter, the author presents in- 
formation bearing upon the important factors 
in our forest problem, such as the remaining 
stand and distribution of virgin timber and 
second growth; annual depletion of our for- 
est resources; logging practice, forest protec- 
tion, cost of production, market conditions, 
and the attitude of government authorities 


toward the forest products industry. 


In the second chapter, he deals with indus- 
trial forestry, quoting many authorities to 
show the extent to which private forestry is 


actually being practiced in the United States. 


Chapter three is a general summary of the 
author’s conclusions, which, 
few words, is that forest devastation is going 
forward in this country at an appalling rate, 
that neither the industry nor the Federal Gov- 
ernment are measuring up to the task of con- 
trolling logging practice and fire protection, 
and that the industry is attempting to mis- 
lead the public as to the true situation. 


expressed in a 


“The forest situation,” he declares, “so 
menacing to our national prosperity, even in- 
volving our national defense, calls for ag- 
gressive leadership by the men our country 
holds responsible for the conservation of this 
great natural resource. The foresters, for 
more than twenty years familiar with forest 
conditions from Maine to California, have 
duly reported the facts to headquarters at 
Washington, but there they lie. The for- 
esters at headquarters should be held respon- 
sible. They have fallen down on the job in 
failing to get the real facts to the people, 
not through the medium of dry government 
bulletins, but on the front page of metropoli- 
tan dailies.” 


Major Ahern’s conclusions suggest his be- 
lief that forest devastation in the country will 
not be stopped until the strong arm of the 
government is used to stop it. His arraign- 
ment of the lumbermen and the Forest Serv- 
ice in some of his conclusions will naturally 
be questioned, but it is the expressed hope of 
the author that the booklet will start discus- 
sion from which aggressive and constructive 
action may result. The introduction of the 
pamphlet is written by Gifford Pinchot, who 
declares that the forest situation has been 
winked at for the last ten years, and that 
little or nothing that counts is being done 
about it. He charges the lumber industry 
with spending millions of dollars in an effort 
to forestall public control of lumber, which, 
he declares, is “the only measure capable of 
putting to an end forest devastation in Amer- 

’ The booklet may be obtained by address- 
ing “Deforested America,” 1617 Rhode Island 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., and the price is 
twenty cents per copy.—O. M. B. 
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a ust cut loose!”’ 


UMP out anywhere, any time—take pot luck. Your 

Woods Down Sleeping Robe fears no weather, asks 
no help. 

No waking up in a chill or a sweat. Woods Ever- 
live Down from Northern waterfowl. by a remarkable 
temperature accommodation, tends your comfort to a T. 
No nerve strain, no muscle cramp. You rest in perfect 


comfort. 
The Robe for You 


For weather from frost to fifty below zero, the 
famous Woods Arctic. For summer to frost, the 
Woods Arctic Junior. Three sizes. Opens flat for 
airing and brushing; buttoned, has weatherproof under- 
lap. Hood with drawstring. Lighter than a pair of 
blankets; more comfort than a stack of them. 

Guaranteed to give satisfaction. Sold by leading 
stores. If not displayed, please write to us. Write 
now for illustrated folder, ‘‘Comfort Outdoors’’—FREE. 


WOODS MFG. CoO., Ltd. 
1905 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, MUSKRATS, 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


g Plant Natural i that will bring and 
hold large numbers at your favorite 
rounds. Wild Rice, 
‘otato and 30 others 











hunting or fishin: 
“a... Celery, Duc 


ribed in free illustrated book. Write, 
deseribe grounds, and receive free planting 
advice and book. 


WISCONSIN eats NURSERIES, Box 331-K 


shkosh, Wis. 








BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Free 1929 Folder explains planting game 
preserves; letters from customers, including 
sportsmen, clubs, game officials, etc. De- 
livery December to late April. Live 
arrival anywhere guaranteed, any 
quantity. Largest producer Amer- 
ica’s BEST Game Bird. 

ORDER NOW. 

GLE 


_E 
MERIDIAN 


Attract Wild Duck: 


Fish and Game 


to your property. Plant natural foods. 
Hundreds of others are developing natural 
feeding grounds under our supervision. 
May we — how it can be done on your 
property ust tell us surrounding condi- 
tions, with sketch of your waters. We’ll 
send you planting plans free. rite. 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
14 C Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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¥ 
ORDER BRINGS YoU THIS [J 
LONG RANGE REVOLVER 32 
OR 38 CAL.. 6 IN. BARREL 
Pay expressman balance due 
$3.98 plus postage. Greatest ber- 
Fn ever offered, full $15 valve. 
‘ lue — barrel, checkered 

rip. Idea! for trapping bunt:ng, and tar; jet prece 
tice. Accurate and Bowortul. faly pis 
Rush your order w'th $). Pay $3.98 on delivery. 

JENKINS, 621 BROADWAY ow YORK, DEPT. 309.L-1 


SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


Beautiful stock now 
ready for delivery. 


Priced Reasonably 
LOGANBRAE KENNELS 


Rutland Vermont 
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The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


BristoL-Myers Co. 


75 West Street New York 








810,000,000 FEET INDIAN 
TIMBER FOR SALE 


Bids will be received by the Superintendent 
of the Klamath Indian Agency, Klamath 
Agency, Oregon, until January 29 for the 
Sykan; February 1 for the Black Hills; and 
February 5, 1929, for the Whiskey Creek Units 
of timber containing 500,000,000, 150,000,000 
and 160,000,000 board feet log scale, respec- 
tively, principally yellow and sugar pine, lying 
in the southeastern part of the Klamath [Indian 
Reservation, Oregon. The right to reject any 
and all bids by the Secretary of the Interior 
is reserved. For further information, copy of 
the form of contract and map apply to the 
Superintendent, Klamath Agency, Oregon. 

CHAS. H. BURKE, 
Commissioner. 
Washington, D. C., November 14, 1928. 








Write to Service Department 
The American Forestry Association 
Washington. D. C. 

For any information you may want 








Trees of the Bible 


(Continued from page 15) 


people with thy rod, the flock of thine herit- 
age, which dwell solitarily in the forest in 
the midst Let them feed in 
Bashan and Gilead, as in the day of old 
(Micah 7:14). 

A rough, rocky 
trees, principally the oak, was a yaar, waar 
in Arabic, a terebinth yaar never being 
The forest of Ephriam was 
such a place. So thick was the growth of 
trees in this forest that it devoured more 
people than the sword that day Absalom 
made war against his father. Indirectly, it 
caused Absalom’s death, for the mule upon 
which he rode when he became frightened 
at sight of his father’s servants before him, 
went under the thick boughs of a great oak, 
and the long bright locks of Absalom’s head 
caught hold of the oak, and he was taken up 
between the heaven and the earth; and the 
mule that was under him went on and left 
him hanging there, for Joab’s darts (2 Samuel 
18). 

(The land that achieved the fir tree and 
the cedar tree, the oak and the tamarisk, 
also produced the tall and solemn date palm, 
often referred to in the Biblical narrative of 
the Old Testament as the “upright” tree, and 
the “goodly” tree. Inthe February issue Miss 
Borah will deal with the palm tree, the pome- 
granate tree, the kharub, or St. John’s Bread 


of Carmel. 


place, overgrown with 


known to exist. 


tree, and the willow tree). 


ERRATA 
In the January issue it was stated in a 
caption describing the Cedars of Lebanon, 
in the first of the series of “Trees of the 
Bible,” that the last of these famous trees 


were cut for firewood during the World 
War. The Editor has been advised, how- 
ever, from Charles E. Dickerson, Jr., Com- 
mercial Attache at Jerusalem, that “the 
Cedars of Lebanon have dwindled to a small 
grove of approximately 150 trees,” and that 
“the grove, now referred to as ‘The Cedars’ 
has been enclosed by a wall inside of which 
a hotel has recently been erected.” 





Outdoor Christmas Tree Associa- 
tion Organized in California 


Stating as its objectives the planting and 
caring for outdoor living Christmas trees by 
children, and the preservation of the for- 
ests of California, the Outdoor Christmas 
Tree Association of California was recently 
organized at San Francisco. Clarence F. 
Pratt, president of the Pratt Building Ma- 
terial Company, of San Francisco, is Presi- 
dent of the organization; Robert H. Mc- 
Creary, an attorney, of Oakland, Secretary; 
and R. D. Brigham, vice-president of the 
Anglo-California Trust Company, of San 
Francisco, is Treasurer. 

Among the directors are Harvey S. Bis- 
sell, President of the Conservation Associa- 
tion of Southern California; R. C. Black, 
Secretary, California Forest Protective As- 
sociation; John Cuddy, Executive Head of 
Californians, Inc.; Guy Fleming, Torrey 
Pines Preserve; E. I. Kotok, Director, Cali- 
fornia Forestry Experiment Station; John 
McLaren, Superintendent of Golden Gate 
Park; M. B. Pratt, State Forester of Cali- 
fornia; S. B. Show, District Forester, United 
States Forest Service; and Fred G. Steve- 
not, Director, Department of Natural Re- 
sources of California. 
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Life is sent monthly to all 
except Annual Members 
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NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Fill in the last line and mail the application to a friend. 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W., Washington, D. C.: 
I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association and enclose $ 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 

CO Subscribing membership, per year, including Magazine................ 
CJ Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine..................... 
CJ Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine 
(] Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine .......... 
(] Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine 
(1 Annual Membership, without Magazine 
Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribin 
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Pinchot Advocates Control of the Ax 








in an open letter dated 
different 


Gifford Pinchot, 
November 28th, written to many 
agencies throughout the country, declares that 
the forest situation in America during the 
past decade has been winked at or over- 
looked in most public discussions of the sub- 
ject. “The fact is,” declares Mr. Pinchot, 
“that our forests are disappearing at a rate 
which involves serious danger to the future 
prosperity of our country and that little or 
nothing that counts is being done about it.” 

Mr. Pinchot’s letter appeared as a com- 
ment on a pamphlet just published by Major 


George P. Ahern, entitled “Devastated 
America.” This pamphlet, which is re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue, is an an- 


alysis of the present forest situation. Mr. 
Pinchot’s letter in full is as follows: 

“For the last decade and more the essen- 
tial fact about the forest situation in America 
has been winked at or overlooked in most 
public discussions of the subject. This fact 
is that our forests are disappearing at a rate 
that involves most serious danger to the fu- 
ture prosperity of our country, and that little 
or nothing that counts is being done about it. 

“Out of 822,000,000 acres of virgin forest 
only about one-eighth remains. Half of that 
remaining eighth, roughly speaking, is held 
by the Government and is safe from devasta- 
tion. The rest is being cut and burned with 
terrible speed. And there is nowhere in the 
world anything like a sufficient supply of the 
kinds of timber we use to take the place of 
what we have destroyed. 

“The foregoing statement is taken from the 
introduction to a pamphlet by Major George 
P. Ahern, entitled ‘Devastated America,” 
which I am sending you under separate cover. 
Major Ahern established the Philippine For- 
est Service, organized the protection and uti- 
lization of forty million acres of public tim- 
and not only laid the basis for a 
perpetual timber crops, but 
earned cash enough to pay all the expenses of 
administration, all the expenses of the Phil- 
ippine Forest School (which he founded), 
and four million dollars to boot for the pub- 


berlands, 
succession of 


lic treasury. 

“This outstanding success in forest con- 
servation in the Philippines was built on Gov- 
ernment control of lumbering. That is and 
has always been the foundation of such suc- 
cess throughout the world. And throughout 
the world the right of the Government to ex- 
ercise such control in the public interest is 
recognized. Forest devastation in the United 
States can not be stopped without in. 

“Forest fires are steadily growing worse 
in America, and fire prevention is absolutely 
indispensable. But the ax carelessly used 


is the mother of forest fires. The ax and 


Until the 
solution 


not fire is our greatest danger. 
ax is controlled there can be no 
of the fire problem, or of the problem of 
forest devastation. 

“Over the National Forests, 
one-fifth of our 


which cover 
ultimate possible timber- 
growing area, we have established Govern- 
ment control of the ax. These forests are 
are well handled, and they will 
produce larger and larger crops of timber 
Over the other four-fifths 


safe, they 


as time goes on. 


of our forest land the ax holds unregulated 
sway. 
“Either we must control the ax on these 


privately owned lands, or the forests that 
are left will follow the road of those that 
are gone already. 

“The lumber industry is spending millions 
of dollars on propaganda in the effort to 
forestall or delay the public control of lum- 
bering, which is the only measure capable 
of putting an end to forest devastation in 
It is trying to fool the 
people into believing that the industry is reg- 


America. American 
ulating itself and has given up the practice 
That is not true, and 
Major Ahern has proved it beyond question 
in his most valuable paper. We are still 
sowing the wind, and the whirlwind is not 
far off.” 


of forest devastation. 


CNR_LSTOS US? 


Pennsylvania Plants Highway 
Trees 


The planting of 2,300 trees along twenty- 
two miles of State highway, between 
Waynesburg and Washington, Pennsylvania, 
has been completed by the State Highway De- 
partment, in cooperation with chambers of 
commerce of the two cities. Most of the trees 
are hard maples, with a scattering of white 
ash and dogwood. Permanent guards are 
to be placed around the trees by high school 
children. 
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FOREST SERVICE 





Made according 
to Regulations 
from All- Wool 
materials of the 
quality as speci- 





fied by the De- 
partment at 
Washington. 


| Smart appear- 
2 ance, correct fit 
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satisfaction 

| Guaranteed 


Write for illus- 
trated measure 
blank, samples 
and prices. 
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The FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms exclusively for 40 years 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














Fiala Patent Sleeping Bags 
and Suits; Imported and Do- 
mestic Shotguns, Rifles, Bin- 
oculars, Microscopes, Scien- 
tific Instruments and com- 
plete equipment. Send 10c. 
for Big Catalog “‘ 6.”’ 


QwrTFriTrTs inc. 
25 WARRENST.NEW YORK 
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RAILS 


Railroad Equipment and Accessories 
Tanks, Oil Engines 


ZELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 


511 Locust St., St. Louis, M 
28-page Bulletin showing real re vaae gratis. 
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facts About the Erection of Bessemer 
Lookout Towers 


N designing and detailing our standard towers 
either inside stairway or inside ladders with frequent land- 
we have kept in mind the ease in erection. 


Easily read erection diagrams are furnished. Con- 
nections are easily made. 
needed to hold members in place while bolting up. 


The material is shipped in plainly tagged bundles and each 
piece has its mark stamped in the steel before galvanizing. 


Prompt Shipment on Standard Designs. 


BESSEMER GALVANIZING WORKS, Inc. 


General Offices: Phoenix Building, Birmingham, Alabama 
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FOREST CROPS 
That Pay Now sk the 
A forest crop that pays its way 


while growing in volume and value 
offers the key to economic forestry. 


rightly selected and managed, gives 





Second growth southern pine, if O 7 es t e 1? 











Montreal— Vancouver 








Jacksonville—New Orleans for timber purposes of black and honey 
locust ? 

Answer: Black locust, Robinia pseudacacia, 

P. T. COOLIDGE is the more desirable. The wood is noted 

FOREST ENGINEER for its toughness and durability. It is used 


largely for insulator pins and wood bolts or 

LOGGING PLANS TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS trenails to hold together buildings or wooden 
boats. It i ] ed for wheel-spokes, 

31 CENTRAL ST., BANGOR, MAINE — peitggnicbinn i 
fenceposts, ties, turnery, ornamentation and 


* : — fuel. These trees may be distinguished by 


TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 














5 their cluster of large peablossom-shaped 
Forest Planting flowers and by the bean-shaped pods from 


Pictured Step by Step three to six inches long. The thorns have 
a wide base and resemble rose thorns. 

A four-page folder giving, by word | Honey locust wood, Gleditsia triacanthos, 
and picture, the proper methods of | is less desirable than that of black locust. It 
handling forest plantings. Send || i, hard and strong and less durable in con- 
stamped addressed envelope for your | tact with the soil. It is used for fenceposts, 
OPP: | wagon-hubs, and for rough construction 


work. The blossoms are smaller than those 


The American’ Forestry of black locust and the seed pods are from 
Association ten to eighteen inches long. The thorns are 


1523L St.N. W. Washington, D. C. long, nail-like and sometimes considerably 
branched. 











Salvage Large Quantities of Wood in So Doing 
We Can and Want to Help You Transform Your Struggling, Overcrowded Thickets 
and Young Forest Holdings into Mature, Majestic Timber. 
We Can Greatly Hasten This Result. 
Only a Trained Graduate Forester Can Accomplish This for You—Such a Man 
We Have. 
Phone or Write Us for an Appointment 


PIEDMONT FORESTRY CO. 
BOUND BROOK, N. J. PHONE, BOUND BROOK 685 


+ 


What is Forestry? 


Forestry is the efficient cultivation 
of woodlands in a scientific man- 
ner for PROFIT. 

Let us place your woodlands on 
a money-making basis. 


EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 
Consulting and Operating Forester 
156 Sth Avenue New York City 
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veel ann Reilly Boy 0 Each Month Forestry Questions Submitted to 
roducts. Write us for further in- the Asseciation Will Be Answered in This 
Pp ti a Column. If an Immediate Reply is Desired a 
uuamnal Self-Addressed, Stamped Envelope Must Ac- 
James D. Lacey & Co. company Letter. 
350 Madison Ave., New York 
Chicago—Seattle : 
Question: What are the relative values Honey locust is used considerably in 


hedges, while black locust spreads out and 
forms an excellent tree for holding soil from 
erosion. The wood of black locust is slightly 
heavier and considerably stronger than that 


‘of honey locust. 


QuesTION: Is there an embargo on the 
transportatian of evergreen trees from the 
forests of Maine to the State of Connecticut? 
—F. E. S., New York. 

Answer: Yes. All such trees must bear a 
certificate from the state nursery inspector 
showing them to be free from insect pests 
and diseases. If you will write to the State 
Nursery Inspector, care of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Augusta, Maine, and 
tell him the kind of trees you wish to trans- 
port and the place from which they will be 
shipped, he will give you the necessary direc- 
tions to follow. 


QuEsTION: Is it practicable to cut timber 
now growing, sow the seed of spruce or pine, 
or both, harrow it in and secure.a stand? 
If so, when should it be done, spring or fall? 
Should all timber be cut off or should some 
be left to afford some shade for the young 
evergreens ?—J. G., Kansas. 

ANSWER: Seed may be broadcast and har- 
rowed, but the large quantity of seed which 
must be used makes it expensive, and the 
results are often unsatisfactory. This should 
be done in the late winter or early spring 
after all or most of the timber now stand- 
ing has been cut and removed. 

For more economical and effective results, 


_three or four year old transplants of Norway 


spruce, white pine, western yellow pine, or 
Jack pine should be planted in the early 
spring. The best time is aftet the frost is 
out of the ground, yet before growth has 
started. In planting pine, cut practically all 


of the existing trees so that the little trans-_ 


plants may have the full sunlight. 


QUESTION: Can pine seed be carried over 
until next spring ?—J. E. S., Georgia. 

Answer: Yes. Practically all will keep 
until next spring and a small percentage will 
live through another season, if properly 
stored. Put them in bags and hang the bags 
from rafters or put them in some rodent- 
proof location. 


‘ 
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QuesTION: What is a good walnut stump? 
—F. D., Indiana. 

AnsweER: The American Walnut Manu- 
facturers Association, Chicago, states that a 
good stump is twenty inches and up inside 
the bark, three feet above ground, and should 
be symmetrically bell-shaped. The lower 
eighteen inches would be rippled. Hollow or 
dote is a serious defect, as such defects oc- 
cur at the base. It is this part of the veneer 
that must be matched. Deep frost cracks, 
ring hearts, rotten spurs are serious defects. 
Stumps with evidence of iron are not desir- 
able. 

QuesTION: Can you suggest a satisfactory 
waterproofing for outdoor shoes?—M. J. C., 
Massachusetts. 

Answer: Formula 1. Neutral wool grease, 
eight ounces; dark petrolatum, four ounces; 
parafin wax, two ounces. 

Formula 2. Petrolatum, 
and beeswax, two ounces. 

Formula 3. Petrolatum, eight ounces; par- 
afin wax, four ounces; wool grease, four 
turpentine gum, two 


sixteen ounces; 


ounces; and crude 
ounces. 

Formula 4. Tallow, twelve ounces; and cod 
oil, four ounces. 

Melt and m:x the ingredients thoroughly 
and apply warm, but not hot, to all outside 
parts of the boot or shoe. A slight excess 
over what the leather will absorb will do no 
harm. Grease with particular care the welt 
and the edge of the sole. The sole can be 
conveniently saturated by setting the shoes 
in a shallow pan with enough melted grease 
Do not put rubber heels 
in such a mixture. To waterproof the soles 
of rubber-heeled shoes, *put the mixture in a 
pie plate and let the heels hang over the 
edge. Shoes so treated are not .as water- 
proofed as rubber boots, but do afford a 
considerable measure of protection and re- 
sistance to wetness. 


to cover the soles. 


Question: What is a practical methog of 
planting wild rice and celery in ponds foe? 
the purpose of growing food for wild ducks 
and geese >—E, D. S., Massachusetts. 

ANSWER: According to the American Fowl- 
ers Association, the sowing of wild rige or 
wild celery in ponds is a matter defhagrding 
especial attention far each particular situa- 
tion. The employment ®f a specialist is 
recommended, because if any considerable 
area is to be planted to itt: wild rice or 
celery, this would result in a material saving. 


Question: Recently a white smut has ap- 
peared on the main stem and along thefhiain 
branches of some of my white pines. Can 
you tell me what this ¢s and what I can do 
to stop it?—C. D. T., New York. 

ANSWER: This is probably a pine aphid, or 
plant louse. On small trees planted about the 
home this can usually be rubbed .off or thor- 
oughly washed off with a strong spray from 
If this dees not work, a 
nicotine spray in solution of soap suds will be 
satisfactory. 
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QUESTION: What species of poplar has 
leaves similar to those of the silver maple ?— 
W. F. Z., Michigan. 

ANSWER: The white poplar, Populus alba, is 
probably the one referred to. This is one 
of the three European poplars which are 
cultivated in America. The maple-like leaves 
are downy so as to give a silvery, velvety 
appearance to the underside. The stems are 
flexible like those of the trembling aspen. 


QuEsTION: What ornamental trees. will 


grow well near the ocean?—F. H. E., New 
Jersey. 

ANSWER: There are few trees suitable for 
planting along the ocean where they will be 
affected by the salt spray and severe winds. 
Austrian pine is especially resistant under 
these conditions, while of the broadleafed 
trees, red or sweet gum, red oak and red 
maple will do well a little farther back. Other 
trees which may prosper under these condi- 


tions are red pine and Scotch pine. 


QuESTION: Please give some facts concern- 
ing the rayon plant to be located at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina.—K. D., Maryland. 

ANSWER: It is stated that this will be the 
largest rayon mill in the world, to be built 
at a cost of $10,000,000. Five thousand per- 
sons will be employed and the annual pay 
roll will be approximately $6,000,000. Spruce 
wood from Canada and western North 
Carolina will be used to make the rayon. 
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RIGHT from start to finish. 
Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached 


Write for our Special Forest 
Service Suit Offering 
SMITH-GRAY 
740-4 Broadway New York 














WANTED POSITION ON PRIVATE ESTATE 


German graduated forester, middle age, 1% years 
in this country, single, wishes position as forester 
or superintendent. Before coming to this country 
employed with the Krupp Works in Germany as 
forest taxator and purchasing agent. 


F. KRAUS, 35 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Galvanized Steel Seed Bed Frames 


. . Weare now making large quantities 
“ Geveninad Seed Bed Frames. They are 
easy to set up, can be quickly moved from 


place to place and will last a lifetime. 


Galvanized Steel 
Forest Service. 
Towers 


....A fire quickly located is 
a fire easily stopped. These 
steel towers are being used in 
constantly increasing num- 
bers because experience has 
shown that they are most 
useful in locating fires. 


The house at the top pro- 
vides comfortable quarters 
for the observer and protec- 
tion for his instruments and 
charts. 


‘These towers are so easy to 
climb that they can safely be 
.thrown open to the public. 
This will stimulate popular 
interest in forest protection. 


. The 73-foot tower shown in the 
picture was erected on Mt. Desert, near 
Putney, W. Va., by the West Virginia 
Game and Fish Commission. 


AERMOTOR COMPANY.. 2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 
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FOREST CROPS 
That Pay Now 


A forest crop that pays its way 
while growing in volume and value 
offers the key to economic forestry. 
Second growth southern pine, if 
rightly selected and managed, gives 
this promise of annual revenue 
from naval stores and other by- 
products. Write us for further in- 
formation. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


350 Madison Ave., New York @ 
Chicago—Seattle 
Montreal— Vancouver 
Jacksonville—New Orleans 








P. T. COOLIDGE 


FOREST ENGINEER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 
LOGGING PLANS TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


31 CENTRAL ST., BANGOR, MAINE 








— 
Forest Planting 
Pictured Step by Step 
A four-page folder giving, by word 
and picture, the proper methods of 


handling forest plantings. Send 
stamped addressed envelope for your 


copy. 

The American Forestry 
Association 

1523 L St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Each Month Forestry Questions Submitted to 
the Asseciation Will Be Answered in This 
Column. If an Immediate Reply is Desired a 
Self-Addressed, Stamped Envelope Must Ac- 











Question: What are the relative values 
for timber purposes of black and honey 
locust ? 

Answer: Black locust, Robinia pseudacacia, 
is the more desirable. The wood is noted 
for its toughness and durability. It is used 
largely for insulator pins and wood bolts or 
trenails to hold together buildings or wooden 
boats. It is also used for wheel-spokes, 
fenceposts, ties, turnery, ornamentation and 
fuel. These trees may be distinguished by 
their cluster of large peablossom-shaped 
flowers and by the bean-shaped pods from 
three to six inches long. The thorns have 
a wide base and resemble rose thorns. 

Honey locust wood, Gleditsia triacanthos, 
is less desirable than that of black locust. It 
is hard and strong and less durable in con- 
tact with the soil. It is used for fenceposts, 
wagon-hubs, and for rough construction 
work. The blossoms are smaller than those 
of black locust and the seed pods are from 
ten to eighteen inches long. The thorns are 
long, nail-like and sometimes considerably 
branched. 





We Can Greatly Hasten This Result. 


We Have. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 





SPEED UP YOUR FOREST GROWTH 
Salvage Large Quantities of Wood in So Doing 


We Can and Want to Help You Transform Your Struggling, Overcrowded Thickets 
and Young Forest Holdings into Mature, Majestic Timber. 


Only a Trained Graduate Forester Can Accomplish This for You—Such a Man 


Phone or Write Us for an Appointment 
PIEDMONT FORESTRY CO. 


PHONE, BOUND BROOK 685 











What is Forestry? 








Forestry is the efficient cultivation 
of woodlands in a scientific man- 


ner for PROFIT. 


Let us place your woodlands on 
a money-making basis. 


EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 


Consulting and Operating Forester 
156 Sth Avenue New York City 
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Honey locust is used considerably in 
hedges, while black locust spreads out and 
forms an excellent tree for holding soil from 
erosion. The wood of black locust is slightly 
heavier and considerably stronger than that 


‘of honey locust. 


QuesTION: Is there an embargo on the 
transportation of evergreen trees from the 
forests of Maine to the State of Connecticut? 
—F, E. S., New York. 

Answer: Yes. All such trees must bear a 
certificate from the state nursery inspector 
showing them to be free from insect pests 
and diseases. If you will write to the State 
Nursery Inspector, care of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Augusta, Maine, and 
tell him the kind of trees you_wish to trans- 
port and the place from which they will be 
shipped, he will give you the necessary direc- 
tions to follow. 


QuEsTION: Is it practicable to cut timber 
now growing, sow the seed of spruce or pine, 
or both, harrow it in and secure a stand? 
If so, when should it be done, spring or fall? 
Should all timber be cut off or should some 
be left to afford some shade for the young 
evergreens ?—J. G., Kansas. 

ANSWER: Seed may be broadcast and har- 
rowed, but the large quantity of seed which 
must be used makes it expensive, and the 
results are often unsatisfactory. This should 
be done in the late winter or early spring 
after all or most of the timber now stand- 
ing has been cut and removed. 

For more economical and effective results, 
three or four year old transplants of Norway 
spruce, white pine, western yellow pine, or 
Jack pine should be planted in the early 
spring. The best time is after the frost is 
out of the ground, yet before growth has 
started. In planting pine, cut practically all 
of the existing trees so that the little trans- 
plants may have the full sunlight. 


QueEsTion: Can pine seed be carried over 
until next spring ?—J. E. S., Georgia. 

Answer: Yes. Practically all will keep 
until next spring and a snfall percentage will 
live through another season, if properly 
stored. Put them in bags and hang the bags 
from rafters or put them in some rodent- 
proof location. 
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QuEsTION: What is a good walnut stump? 
—F. D., Indiana. 

AnsweER: The American Walnut Manu- 
facturers Association, Chicago, states that a 
good stump is twenty inches and up inside 
the bark, three feet above ground, and should 
be symmetrically bell-shaped. The lower 
eighteen inches would be rippled. Hollow or 
dote is a serious defect, as such defects oc- 
cur at the base. It is this part of the veneer 
that must be matched. Deep frost cracks, 
ring hearts, rotten spurs are serious defects. 
Stumps with evidence of iron are not desir- 
able. 

QuEsTION: Can you suggest a satisfactory 
waterproofing for outdoor shoes?—M. J. C., 
Massachusetts. 

ANSWER: Formula 1. Neutral wool grease, 
eight ounces; dark petrolatum, four ounces; 
paraffin wax, two ounces. 

Formula 2. Petrolatum, 
and beeswax, two ounces. 

Formula 3. Petrolatum, eight ounces; par- 
wool grease, four 
two 


sixteen ounces; 


afin wax, four ounces; 
ounces; and crude turpentine gum, 
ounces. 

Formula 4. Tallow, twelve ounces; and cod 
oil, four ounces. 

Melt and m:‘x the ingredients thoroughly 
and apply warm, but not hot, to all outside 
parts of the boot or shoe. A slight excess 
over what the leather will absorb will do no 
harm. Grease with particular care the welt 
and the edge of the sole. The sole can be 
conveniently saturated by setting the shoes 
in a shallow pan with enough melted grease 
to cover the soles. Do not put rubber heels 
in such a mixture. To waterproof the soles 
of rubber-heeled shoes, put the mixture in a 
pie plate and let the heels hang over the 
edge. Shoes so treated are not as water- 
proofed as rubber boots, but do afford a 
considerable measure of protection and re- 


sistance to wetness. 


Question: What is a practical method of 
planting wild rice and celery in ponds for 
the purpose of growing food for wild ducks 
and geese ?—E. D. S., Massachusetts. 

Answer: According to the American Fowl- 
ers Association, the sowing of wild rice or 
wild celery in ponds is a matter demanding 
especial attention for each particular situa- 
tion. The employment of a specialist is 
recommended, because if any considerable 
area is to be planted to either wild rice or 
celery, this would result in a material saving. 


Question: Recently a white smut has ap- 
peared on the main stem and along the main 
branches of some of my white pines. Can 
you tell me what this is and what I can do 
to stop it?—C. D. T., New York. 

ANSWER: This is probably a pine aphid, or 
plant louse. On small trees planted about the 
home this can usually be rubbed .off or thor- 
oughly washed off with a strong spray from 
the garden hose. If this does not work, a 
nicotine spray in solution of soap suds will be 
satisfactory. 
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QUESTION: What species has 
leaves similar to those of the silver maple ?— 
W. F. Z., Michigan. 

ANSWER: The white poplar, Populus alba, is 
probably the one referred to. This is one 
of the three European poplars which are 
cultivated in America. 
are downy so as to give a silvery, 


of poplar 


The maple-like leaves 
velvety 
appearance to the underside. The stems are 


flexible like those of the trembling aspen. 


QUESTION: What ornamental will 


grow well near the ocean?—F. H. E., 


trees 
New 
Jersey. 

Answer: There are few trees suitable for 
planting along the ocean where they will be 
affected by the salt spray and severe winds. 
Austrian pine is especially resistant under 
these conditions, while of the broadleafed 
trees, red or sweet gum, red oak and red 
maple will do well a little farther back. Other 
trees which may prosper under these condi- 
tions are red pine and Scotch pine. 


QUESTION: Please give some facts concern- 
ing the rayon plant to be located at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina.—K. D., Maryland. 

ANSWER: It is stated that this will be the 
largest rayon mill in the world, to be built 
at a cost of $10,000,000. 
sons will be employed and the annual pay 
roll will be approximately $6,000,000. Spruce 
wood from Canada and western North 
Carolina will be used to make the rayon. 


Five thousand per- 
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WANTED POSITION ON PRIVATE ESTATE 


German graduated forester, middle age, 1% years 
in this country, single, wishes position as forester 
or superintendent. Before coming to this country 
employed with the Krupp Works in Germany as 
forest taxator and purchasing agent. 


F. KRAUS, 35 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Galvanized Steel Seed Bed Frames 


. . Weare now making large quantities 
i Gueuiael Seed Bed Frames. They are 
easy to set up, can be quickly moved from 


place to place and will last a lifetime. 





Galvanized Steel 
Forest Service. 
Towers 


....A fire quickly located is 
a fire easily stopped. These 
steel towers are being used in 
constantly increasing num- 
bers because experience has 
shown that they are most 
useful in locating fires. 


The house at the top pro- 
vides comfortable quarters 
for the observer and protec- 
tion for his instruments and 
charts. 


‘These towers are so easy to 
climb that they can safely be 
thrown open to the public. 
This will stimulate popular 
interest in forest protection. 


. The 73-foot tower shown in the 
picture was erected on Mt. Desert, near 
Putney, W. Va., by the West Virginia 
Game and Fish Commission. 


AERMOTOR COMPANY.. 2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 
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KNOW OUR BIRDS 





Audubon Bird Cards 


Post-card size in color from original paint- 
ings by Allan Brooks 


Reverse side of each card carries an 
account of the habits and distribution 
of each bird. Prepared under the 
supervision of Dr. Frank M. Chapman. 


Set No. 1—Fifty Winter Birds of East- 
ern North America 


Set No. 2—Fifty Spring Birds of East- 
ern North America 


$1.00 per set, postpaid 


Both sets in individual boxes 
for $2.00, postpaid 


Order from 


The American Forestry Association 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Public Forest Idea Spreads in 
New York 


The rapid spread of the community forest 
idea in New York is shown in figures com- 
piled by the State Conservation Commis- 
sioner. In the last two years the number of 
municipal or community forests has in- 
creased from 217 to 317, showing an average 
yearly increase of fifty or at the rate of 
about one new municipal forest project initi- 
ated each week. In the 317 forests already 
started by counties, cities, towns, villages 
and school districts there have been planted 
20,817,500 trees of all the varieties supplied 
by the state nurseries. 

During the present year twenty-four new 
village forest projects have been initiated, 
twelve new school district forests, four county 
forests, three town torests and one city forest 
and the first plantations made aggregating 
596,000 trees. The purpose of all these for- 
ests is to make profitable use of idle, non- 
agricultural land, and a number of the earli- 
est plantations are now thriving forests. 





Los Angeles County Reports Great 
Progress in Forestry 


The two outstanding features of the Los 
Angeles, California, County Forestry De- 
partment for 1928, according to their annual 
report, have been the development of road- 
side planting and an expansion of a refores- 
tation policy. 

Trees planted by the department along 
major highways and residential streets in 
the unincorporated sections of the county of 
Los Angeles, exceed by four times the num- 
ber planted in 1927. In addition more than 
4,000 roadside trees were planted by pri- 
the number 
Forestry 


vate parties, far surpassing 
planted in this manner in 1927. 
developments in the county were along the 
lines of planting, trimming, maintenance, 


nursery and experimental work. 














School of Forestry and Conservation 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





FFERS broad, thorough courses in forestry with a flexible cur- 

riculum. Four years of study lead to the Bachelor’s degree. The 

fifth year, wholly elective and leading to the Master’s degree, allows 
opportunity for emphasis in numerous lines. 

Graduate work leading to the Doctor’s degree permits specialization 

in silviculture, wood utilization, forest entomology, forest zoology, 


forest pathology, and other fields. 


Location, staff, forests, and equipment create ideal conditions for 


study. 


Write for further information 


SAMUEL T. DANA, Dean 


ANN ARBOR - - - - 


MICHIGAN 


- - - - - 
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WHO’S WHO 


Among the Authors in This Issue 











FreDERICK L. COE 
is not only an ar- 
dent outdoorsman but 
Park Engineer of the 
city of New Haven, 
Connecticut, his na- 


tive state. He was 
graduated from Yale 
University in 1906, 


and was one of the 
engineers who con- 
structed the famous 
Yale Bowl. During 
the World War he 
served as captain of 
a construction com- 
pany in a Division 
of Engineers, and for several years was on 
the editorial Staff of Outing. He is the 
author of many interesting outdoor and na- 
ture articles and stories. 





FRANKLIN W. Recep is Industrial Forester 
for the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., and is engaged 
in a comprehensive study of commercial 
forestry conditions in the eastern States. 


W. B. BELL is Chief of the Division of 
Biological Investigations, United States Bio- 
logical Survey, and is in charge of reindeer 
grazing investigations and the reindeer ex- 
periment stations in Alaska. He was at one 
time Professor of Zoology at the University 
of North Dakota, and served at the Research 
Zoological Station at Naples, Italy. 


HucH HAMMOND BENNETT is one of the 
outstanding scientists in the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Washington, 
D. C., and has long been engaged in scientific 
and practical studies of the soils of this and 
other countries. In recent years he has de- 
voted much of his time to an investigation of 
soil losses as the result of erosion on unpro- 
tected areas. 


W. C. McCormick is Regional Director of 
The American Forestry Association’s South- 
ern Forestry Educational Project in Florida, 
Georgia and Mississippi. He was formerly 
Assistant State Forester of North Carolina. 


STEPHEN T. MATHER is Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service; Litian M. CROMELIN 
and ErLte KAUFFMAN are Assistant Editors 
of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE; 
ADELAIDE BorAH is a research specialist and 
writer of Washington, D. C.; Ropert Mar- 
SHALL is on the staff of the Northern Rocky- 
Mountain Forest Experiment Station, Mis- 
soula, Montana; Horus B. Futtz is from 
Aberdeen, Washington; F. J. C1Lirrorp 
from Medford, Oregon, and Ruger McDANIEL 
from San Antonio, Texas. 


























Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 


‘Offers four and five year courses 
| in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field magnificent 
Oregon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 
near at hand. 


work in the 


Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further informa- 


tion, address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 
Oregon State 

Agricultural College 

Oregon 


GCorvallie = «= = 


Choosing a School 


The schools whose announcements 


appear in AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire are the leading forestry 
schools in their respective localities. 
They offer a well-balanced curricu- 
lum and the inspiration of leaders in 


the profession of forestry. 
Members may select from them with 


the full assurance that they are choos- 
ing from the best. 








Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 


Colorado School of Forestry 
A Department of Colorado College 


Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belonging 
to the School) and the winter term 
at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 





Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering 
a two years’ technical 
course in forestry leading 
to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced 
work and research in the 
laboratories and the school 
forests. 


For further information and 


catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 

















School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers 


Practical Forestry, preparing for 


thorough training in 


Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 


ging, Engineering, and Range 
Management. 
Large logging and_ milling 


operations, important wood-work- 
ing industries, also extensive Fed- 
eral, State, and private forests, 
near at hand. Excellent opportun- 
ity for summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. Miter, Dean 








University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a_ four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 


For Catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 

















Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 


A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 20 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. Log- 
ging, milling, and marketing annually car- 
ried on. Extensive plantations established 
from the Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degree of M. F. or D. S. 


RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 





The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOUR-YEAR undergraduate 

course is offered in General 
Forestry with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science and special courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy; 
a four-year course in pulp and paper 
manufacture and a short course each 
spring in dry-kiln engineering and 
lumber grading are given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety 
acres at Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Experimental Forest of 1,000 
acres at Cranberry Lake, the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Demonstration Forest of 
2,250 acres in the Lake George-War- 
rensburg district, three other experi- 
ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life 
Forest Experiment Station, a modern 
pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a 
complete dry-kiln plant, the biological 
laboratories, and an excellent refer- 
ence library afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for research and instruction. Stu- 
dents may elect work in nine different 
fields. 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 
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FIRE PROTECTION 
YP . 
O€t UTSIDE the city limits—in the forests—in the camp or in the small town- 
where heavy apparatus cannot be used and there are no hydrants—these are 
the places where Pacific Portable Pumpers are working. They fill the gap in pro- 
tection between the cities and protect the countryside. Watersheds, forests, com- 
munities, and estates may now be as efficiently equipped and well protected with these 


portable pumpers as New York City, with the largest fire department in the world. 


fue Paciric Typt ces 
PUMPER complete forms a well- 
balanced, light-weight pack, is 
easily transported by one man. 
The load is so arrang andl as to 
equally distribute the weight 
while carrying. 


CO gen Paciric NorTHERN, or Type “N,” Pumper has by far the highest efficiency with the lowest actual weight of 
U9 any of the leading portable units now on the market. Competitive tests for “weight efficiency” show this 
remarkable pumper, with a weight of only 70 pounds and a pressure of 150 pounds per square inch at the 


pump, to have no competition. 

The Frey: NorTHERN PumMpPER, at 150 pounds pressure, will put water to the 
14-inch rubber-lined hose. 

Working at lower pressures, there will, of course, be 
pumper is capable of pressures up to 200 pounds) the volume will be proportionately less. 

Designed to fit the ranger’s standard pack saddle, the weight is so nicely balanced and equally distributed for 


transporting that there is neither drag backward nor weight thrown forward in carrying. 
This outfit meets every requirement of a pumping unit intended for the most strenuous fire-fighting service. Fulfilling 


these requirements, it is evident that it becomes a practical pumping unit for intermittent or continuous pumping of any 
non-corrosive liquids—hence an ideal plant for construction work or similar service. 

There is a type and size for every purpose. Our Fire- Fighting Equipment Division will be glad to figure with any 
problem and advise the proper unit for the particular need. 


ADDRESS— 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY COMPANY 


Fire-Fighting Equipment Division, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


PACIFIC a PUMPERS 


MADEINSEATTLE, U.S.A. F | G HT | NG By PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLYCO. | 


top of a 345-foot hill through 


an increased volume of water. At higher pressures (the 





Distributors: 


A.H. BLANCHARD CO. NEW-ARK FIRE PROTECTION J. T. MASHIKO — BARBER & ROSS, INC. 
679 Marunouchi Building 


25 Hampshire Street EQUIPMENT COMPANY "alee Jonen llth and G Sts. N. W. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 17 Academy St., Newark, N. J. Japanese Disteibutor Washington, D. C. 
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